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LITERATURE. 


SEA. 


Ebb and flow! Ebb and flow! 

By basalt crags, through caverns low, 
Through rifted rocks, o’er pebbly strand, 
On windy beaches of naked sand! 


To and fro! To and fro! 

Chanting ever, and chanting slow, 

Thy harp is swept with liquid hands, 

And thy music is breathing of distant lands! 





Sweet and low! Sweet and low! 

Those golden echoes, I surely know 

Thy lips are rich with the lazy south, 

And the tuneful icebergs have touched thy mouth! 


Come and go! Come and go! 
The sun may shine, the winds may blow, 
But thou wilt ever sing, O Sea! _ 
And I never, ab! never will sing like thee ! 
Putnam's Magazine. 





OUR HANDS IN OUR POCKETS. 


Britons hate war because of its cost! 
Money that’s spent in fighting is lost, 
Only the loss were worse, did we not 
Fire away cash in powder and shot. 


Britons, however, know this thing, 
Better to fire it away than fling: 

Ont, therefore, being forced to shell, 
Whilst they’re about it, they do it well. 


So that, as well as rock and hills, 
Offices, factories, shops and mills, 
Echo with “ Nicholas to the ground : 
In for a penny, in for a pound!” 





HARRY BROWN AND THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


L 

“ This is rather dreary work, Fred, knocking about here, doing nothing. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“ Rather,”’ replied the individual to whom the question was addressed. 

“T fancy I should scarcely have volunteered this cruise, Fred, if I’d 
thought of its turning out so slow!” 

“ Well—I fancy not,” was the second rejoinder. 

There was silence for about five minutes after this brief conversation, 
which took place one evening not very long since on the quarter-deck of 
her Majesty’s screw steamer Tavantu/a, employed at that time in block- 
ading the Rassian ports in the Baltic. 

During the interval, the speakers continued to pace briskly up and 
down, wrapt as closely in their own thoughts as in their respective pea- 
jackets. At length one of them paused, and, taking his cigar from his 
mouth, again addressed his companion : 

« Didn’t the skipper, Fred, aay something this afternoon about running 
down to Memel in a few days?’ 

“ To-morrow,” answered his laconic friend. 

‘Oh, to-morrow! The sooner the better. “I'll tell you what, Fred. 
I’ve got a notion,” 

“ What is it?” 

“ I’m thinking of taking a trip to St. Petersburg.”’ 

‘The devil you are!” exclaimed the person called Fred, roused from 
his habitual taciturnity by the strangeness of the idea. “ How do you 
mean to get there? I don’t see mach chance of it while things are going 
on this way. Why, it’s all up with Cronstadt this year, let alone St. 
Petersburg.” 

“ Por all that, Fred, the journey appears to me very feasible.”’ 

« Journey ! why you can’t go by land!” 

“YesIcan. You sailors seem to fancy everything impossible that’s 
not undertaken by water!” 

“‘Tmpossible! no! Only I should like to know what way you mean to 
travel. You seem to forget, Harry, that we’re at war with Russia.” 

“ You’re wrong there, Fred. It’s precisely because we are at war that 
I es this expedition.” 

ieutenant Frederick Short—that was his name—seemed quite ata 
loss to understand his friend. 

“ You'll never get over the frontier,” he said. ‘Or, if you do, you'll 
never get back again.” 

“T think 7 can manage it both ways.” 

“ But not reach St. Petersburg ?”’ 

“ And reach St. Petersburg.” 

“ Well, you must be a deuced deal cleverer than I am, if youdo. Do 
you mean to say you’re in earnest?” 

* Perfectly. You know my love of excitement, or you wouldn’t have 
geen me on board the Tarantula, at a time when I could have had some 
of the best deer-stalking in Ross-shire. The skipper’s invitation to come 
out here promised something better even than that. A brush with the 
Russians, thinks I, don’t turn up every day ; so I put up a revolver, as 
well asa rifle, invested seven-and-six in a Foreign-office passport in case 
of going back by land, got a passage in the Breadbasket, and—you know 
the rest. We didn’t go to Sweaborg—we weren’t at Bomarsund—we 
haven’t done anything but stand off and on along this blessed coast, and, 
therefore, my dear fellow—I’m sorry to leave you, you’re such a jolly lot, 
bat—we must part company. I made up my mind to winter in St. Pe- 
tereburg, with or without invitation, and take my word for it, I’ll do 
what I intended.” 

“What you say, Harry Brown,” returned Short, “is true enough. 
There Aas been nothing stirring aboard the 7’rant’/a, and I don’t won- 
der you want to be off. But how thedeuce yon mean to get to St. Peters- 
burg—and back—is a good deal more than I can make out.”’ 

“ Nevertheless, Fred, the game is on the cards, and [’il tell you how I 
mean to play them. You recollect that affair some weeks ago when a 
pic-nic party from Prussia went over the Russian frontier and got nabbed 
for their pains?” 

“Oh yes, perfectly.” 

“ Well, I mean to try something of the same sort, like Rabelais when 
he wanted to get to Paris.”’ 





“ Oh, they’ll take re fast enough, there’s no doubt of that; they’re 
only too glad to get hold of a live Haglishman. But suppose they lock 
you up at Mitau, or some other inland place, what will you do then?” 
“T’ll chance that. But it strikes me when they find out the importance 
of their capture, they won’t rest till they carry me to the capital.” 
“Tmportance!”’ cried Short, laughing. 
“J’ai laché le mot, Fred,—I have said it. Now just listen to me fora 
moment. I told you I took out a Foreign-office passport before I started. 
Stay ; I have it in my pocket-book. Here itis. Just read it.” 
Lieutenant Short did as his companion desired him. 

“*We, George William Frederick, Earl of Clarendon,’ he began, 
‘Baron Hyde of Hindon,’ &, &c.—what a lot of titles !—‘ request and 
require in the name of her peasy &c. &., ‘to allow Harry Brown, 
Esq. (British subject), to pass freely,’ &c. &.—‘ afford him—* assis- 
tance’——‘ protection’--‘ stand in need. Given at the,’ &. &, ‘Sig- 
nature of the bearer—Harry Brown.’ To tell you the truth, Harry, I 
don’t see that you figure there as anything very important.” 

‘‘ Short-sighted mariner!” exclaimed Brown ; “the next time you read 
this passport, you’ll be of different opinion. I won’t tell you any more 
now. After breakfast to-morrow, when I’ve spoken to the skipper, I’ll 
let you into the whole secret. Ishall turnin. Good night, Fred!” 

“ Good night, Harry!” 

And Lieutenant Short was left alone on his watch to meditate on what 
he had just heard. 

On the following morning Brown kept his word. Short fonnd him in 
the Captain’s cabin with writing materials before him, very busily occu- 
pied. He looked up as Short entered, and nodded. 

“T flatter myself,” he said, “ I’ve done it very neatly.” 

“ What have you done?” 

“ Come and see !”” 

The Lieutenant approached, and looked over his friend’s shoulder. 
The Foreign-office passport was spread out on his desk, and instead of 
the humble name of Brown, Short read the words, “‘ Lord Harry Browne- 
mall,”—a trifling addition at each extremity, with alittle careful altera- 
tion, having converted a somewhat plebeian designation into one that 
had a look which seemed thoroughly aristocratic. 

“ Now,” said the newly-made nobleman, “I saw one of ‘ Dod’s Peer- 
ages’ in your cabin the other day, Short—I want you te spare me the 
cover--I’ll give you a new one for it some time—there’s a crown, and 
wreath, and all sorts of stunning titles on the outside, done in gold; 
we’ll just mount the passport on some good stiff cartridge-paper and 
tack it in, and if that don’t astonish the Muscovites call me a fool for my 

ains! 

Short looked as if he, at all events, were astonished at the absurdity of 
his friend’s proceedings, but, treating the whole thing as a joke, did as he 
requested, and sacrificed the gaudy cover. 

* You'll be off the station before I come back again,” said Brown. 

“T should think so,” replied Short, drily. 

“In that case I had better have my traps sent ashore to the hotel ; 
what’s the name of it ?—oh, the ‘ Hotel de Russie ;’—well, I’ll clap that 
address on the trunks, and then it will be allright. I shall only take a 
tooth-brush and a pocket-comb with me,—those things, I fancy, are not 
to be had for love or money in Russia. You haven’t got any marking- 
ink, have you? Just to draw a coronet on the tail of my—I mean hem 
of my garment! No matter, I daresay the initials will do ; there they are 
-—' H. B.’—rather distinguished ones, ain’t they ? 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon minute particulars. The Tarantula 
ran down to Memel that day, anchored inside the Kurische Haff, Brown 
and Short went ashore, dined merrily at the hotel, and when they shook 
hands at parting the Lieutenant begged him, laughingly, to give his best 
compliments to the Emperor. 

“T shall make a point of it,”’ said Brown gravely. “Tf you could spare 
@ lock of your hair I’d present it to the Empress!’ 

“Where shall I write to you?” 

“St. Petersburg, of course, post restante ; or, stay, on second thoughts, 
you’d better address your letter to the Peterhoff, ‘ care of the Czar,’ that 
will find me.” 

“ Come, now; without joking.” 

“Tm quite serious.” 

“ Well, then, I’ll write to Berlin or Dresden. Which ?’ 

“Neither. Good-by.” 

In this manner the two friends parted. 


ba 


It was a lovely morning, bright and brilliant, with jast enough frost in 
the air to make it delicious, when Harry Brown, Esq., having breakfasted. 
more or less to his taste, on black bread, dried haddocks, and beer fla- 
voured with pitcl#, mounted a horse which he had hired from the land- 
lord, and rode out of the court-yard of the Hotel de Russie, promising to 
return to dinner. He passed leisurely through the streets, admiring 
nothing—for there is nothing in them to admire—and sensible only of 
one fact, that everything smelt strongly of hides and hemp ; but when he 
had reached the northern gate he altered his pace and trotted along brisk- 
ly. Not that he enjoyed the aspect of the country any more than that- 
of the town, but as the wind blew freshly in his face he left all the disagree- 
able odours of Memel behind him. After a ride of barely a post league, 
over a very fiat, uninteresting level, he came to the Prussian barrier, and 
in return for the trink-gelt which he slipped into the official’s ready hand, 
was informed that he was “ ganz nahe bei der Russiscbe Granze,” a piece 
of information for which he thanked the stolid fanctionary as if the news 
were totally unexpected, though with a good pair of e nd Harry 
Brown’s were sharp enough-- there was no difficulty in making out 
yo a. which indicated the Muscovite frontier distant about a couple 
of miles. 

Our adventurous friend’s progress over the neutral ground was much 
slower than his approach to it, for as he drew near the threshold of his 
enterprise he could not help asking himself whether it were altogether a 
safe proceeding to enter the lion’s den on the very slender ground which 
existed for getting safely out again ; and to debate the matter in his own 
mind he kept his horse at a walk. Like many others who are endowed 
with a lively imagination which sees no obstacle in the way of a favour- 
ite project, Harry Brown had never considered the details that mast ne- 
cessarily attend his scheme, but now they forced themselves upon bis at- 
tention. He remembered, in the first place, that he did not kaow a word 
of the Russian language ; the people he had to do with might be equally 
ignorant of any tongue but their own; ia the absence of an interpreter 
he might be set down as a spy--a traveller he could scarcely hope to be 
taken for, having no baggage—and in that case, the mildest treatment he 
could expect would be the tender mercies of a Russian prison ;—who knew 
— perhaps the knout, or a forced march in to Siberia? That very word 
“* Siberia,” made his blood ran cold by the image it immediately conjured 
up of a region, vast, desolate, and remote, the more terrible from the 
utter absence of all definite notions concerning it. 

Harry Brown was no Parolles, to boast of an intention which he never 
meant to accomplish, but he could scarcely refrain from admitting with 
that valiant gentleman, that his thoughts, if not his tongue, had been too 
foolhardy ; and he began almost to consiler whether he had not better 





adopt his friend Short’s view of the case and treat the whole affair as 
joke. What he had said might easily pass for one; Short eviden 
thought he was not in earnest ; and no imputation would rest on 
courage for not undertaking an absurd and useless adventure. This 
reasoning, however, did not satisfy him : he knew in his own heart that 
whe:. he said he meant to get to St. Petersburg, after the fashion he pro- 
posed, though the manner of it was jocose, he was as serious as ever he 
had been in his life. No other person might be able to accuse bim of cow- 
ardice, but could he acquit himself? 

While these thoughts were occupying him, he had suffered the bridle- 
rein to fall on his horse’s neck, and that sagacious animal having no 
desire to increase the distance from his stable any farther than was > Rong 
lutely necessary, came to a halt, and looked wistfully about in search of 
something to browse upon, a futile expectation on a plain very nearly, if 
not quite, as barren as the sands of Arabia. Horse and rider presented at 
that moment a perfect pictare of indecision ; but it was not of long con- 
tinuance. While Brown, in meditative mood, was tarning his eyes in the 
direction of Memel, his glance fell upon the taper spars of a vessel w 
was lying up out from the shipping that crowded the Kurische Haff, and 
a sudden shift of wind blew out the bunting at the vessel’s peak and dis- 
played the glorious British ensign rippling in the breeze. The sight of 
the flag under which he had been sailing only a few hours before, at once 
dissipated all doubt. He should be unworthy, he felt, to claim kindred 
with the brave fellows over whom it waved if he did not consci 
perform his promise, no matter at what risk. Like an honest . 
therefore, as he was, he stood up in his stirrups, and, taking of his 
saluted the national flag with three jolly cheers; this done, he caught 
the reins, dug his spurs into the flanks of his astonished steed, whose 
shoulders he also briskly belaboured with the thickish stick be carried 
instead of a riding whip, and very much be ames his quadruped’s inclina- 
tion, set off at full speed towards the Russian frontier. 

A single soldier at his post was the representative of all the Russias, as 
Harry Brown pulled up at the long party-coloured beam which stretehed 
across road. 

“Open the gate, old fellow,” shouted Harry, in plain English; and, 
as if he had only been placed there to obey his orders, the sentinel 
grounded bis musket, seized the end of a chain which hung from the 
comes, Se beam till it stood upright, and the stranger was fairly 

m in 

“Here I am,” said Harry to himself, “safe enough,” as he heard thle 
barrier drop again into its socket: “‘I wonder what next!’’ 

To follow the'road, of course. 

It lay right before him, straight as an arrow, as far as he could see, 
where a | cupola cutting the horizon indicated the presence of a 
tolerably large town. 

“ What’s the name of that place?” said Brown, turning to the sentinel 
and pointing to the distant buildings. 

TEo man was not such a very stupid Russian after all, for though he 
did not understand what was said, he guessed the meaning of the question 
and briefly answered “Telsh.” That model of information, a British 
sentry, could hardly have manifested greater intelligence. It is true 
that as far as Harry Brown’s knowledge of Russian went, “ Telsh *might 
mean anything: but having taken it for granted that he was understood, 
--& mistake to which our countrymen in foreign lands are sometimes 
prone,—-he came to the right conclusion, and straightway oe ep 
> me if no accident intervened, to eat his first Russian er at 

elsh. 

The thing really seemed possible ; unless indeed, his further p 
were stopped at a range of ee about four or five hundred 
front, where several soldiers were loitering. As he drew nearer, these 
men were joined by a military-looking person, whose uniform denoted a 
superior rank, and who came out of the barrack or custom-house which 
ever it might be. 

“This chap, I suppose, is my fate,” thought Brown, as the officer ad- 
vanced towards him. 

The functionary saluted him in military fashion, by raising his hand 
to the peak of his helmet, and addressed him in Russian. Obtaining, no 
intelligible reply, he spoke French, 

“Would monsieur,” he said, in the politest manner possible, “be so 
kind as to mention where he came from, and whither he was going?” 

Harry Brown had a little of what he called “the Gallic lingo” to 
spare, on extra occasions, and made answer that he happened to be iy a 
ing - Memel, and to satisfy his curiosity had taken a ride across the 

ontier. 

“Nothing,” returned the officer, smiling, “could be more natural. 
It was a great honour that monsieur conferred on Russia. Might he take 
the liberty of asking to what country monsieur belonged ?” 

Brown replied that he was an Englishman, and, for the first time in 
his life, the avowa! stuck in his throat; but he made an effort, and it 
came out. 

Greatly to his supprise, the officer smiled again, but there was a shade 
of melancholy on his features as he continued, with a sort of sigh: 

“ Ah, monsieur is English, then! It isa great pity our two countries 
are no longer friends. Nevertheless, we are charmed to see all who 
come. We are desirous of being better known to the English, whom we 
so greatly esteem. I am sorry monsieur does not intend to remain long 
with us, as he has arrived unattended and without ba ne 

“What the devil,” muttered Brown, “is the meaning of this? Why 
I might as well be at Dover—only our fellows are not half so civil. [ 
am going over,” he continued, aloud, “to what's-hie-name (chose)-- 
‘ hme I think, is what you callit. Shall I have any difficulty in getting 
there 

‘Not the slightest in the world,” answered the officer “it is but nine 
versts distant, merely a morning’s ride. I wish I could have the honour 
of accompanying you, but unfortunately my duty detains me here. 
However, I shall hope to see you again this evening or to-morrow— 
perhaps we may smoke a cigar together—-as you return ;” and here he 
smiled, even more agreeably than before. “ Probably,” he resumed, “ you 
have not fixed upon any hotel at Telsh! I thought not! Allow me to 
reccommend to ne the ‘Couronne Impériale,’ it is the best in the place, 
and if you mention my name, le Capitaine Dimskoff, they will show you 
every attention. I wish you, sir, a pleasant journey.” 

The officer bowed, and returned to his barrack ; the soldiers who had 
been drawn ap rank and file when he first appeared dispersed, and Harry 
yo in a state of considerable bewilderment, was left to his own 

evices. 

a. they won’t take me prisoner,” thus ran his thoughts, “I can’t 
help it. I wish now I had hired a carriage at Memel instead of this 
brate, I could then have gone on comfortably : but 1 hadn’t the slightest 
idea they would let me pass, What lies people do tell about places! 
Why, they haven’t even asked to look at my passport--that precious 
passport. Ah, all my fun is thrown away there! I fancy I see Short 
grinning at me when he finds I haven’t been able to get to St. Peters 
burg; he’ll say I never came here at all, or was stopped, or something. 
As to what they call Russian boorishness, I’m sure I’ve seen none of it! 
They’re a good deal more civilised than we are. Here's a proof that 
they’:e not behindhand; who’d have thought of seeing the electric 
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telegraph in such a wild place as this? I shouldn’t wonder if it went all 
the way to St. Petersburg!” 

In this maundering mood, half sulky, wholly surprised, Harry Brown 
rode on till he reached the gates of Telsh. His entrance was ; 
and on his naming Captain Dimskoff and the “ Couronne Im ie” to 


a species of police commissary, as he sup , who was standing by, | Emperor that a British nobleman in disguise had just been captured, and 
cis povenn offered to show him the way. Brownrewarded his guide with | appending to it a literal copy of the passport with an exaggerated de- 
a silver rouble, and he, to show his gratitude, not only held the travel-| scription of the cover of Mr. Dod’s Peerage. 

ler’s horse as he alighted, but particularly drew the attention of Mon- Ma 


siear Protasoff, the master of the hotel, to the fact that the gentleman 
was well known to Captain Dimekoff, an intimation which was acknow- 


i i com solitude ; but when the bread is black, the water foul, and 
ledged by a bow that almost rivalled an Oriental prostration. the brnisesal pe ip aeneserine the dea oie octane 
ml. i Harry Brown’s frolic had already entailed this mach upon 


As far as matters had hitherto proceeded, Mr. Harry Brown’s expedi- 
tion had turned out—to use a homely phrase—“ all tarts and cheese- 
cakes.” Nor did his reception at the “ Couronne Impériale” exhibit 
any change for the worse. He was o great admirer of female beauty— 
as who, by the way, is not ?—and certainly one of the loveliest girls he 
had ever seen stood just within the doorway as he entered. She wae 
tall and slight, but admirably formed ; her eyes were large, lustrous, and 
dark ; and though they seemed to speak of sadness, too early kaown by 
one so young, the expression harmonised better with her features than if 
the rose left a deeper stain on her cheek. The landlord called her 
his daughter, but there was so little personal resemblance between them 
——he being a short, thick, valgar, cunning-looking fellow—that a stranger 
would never have imagined the relationship. 

ate he said, “ desire the cook to prepare the best she has for 
Mp cppeiieney’s dinner. A friend of Captain Dimskoff, monsieur, has a 
here to command what he pleases.” 
then went on, according to the custom of landlords in general, to 
expatiate volubly on the advantages which must accrue to any traveller, 
even without a recommendation, who came to the “ Couronne Impériale,”’ 
and was labouring through the difficult question of clean sheets, when 
Brown, who had taken an immediate and strong dislike to the man, cut 
the subject short by saying that all he wanted was a good dinner, as he 
intended to return that evening to Memel. An obsequious grin on the 
part of Mons. Protasoff seemed intended to express that he was his ex- 
cellency’s slave in all things, and obedient to Brown’s desire, he ushered 
him into the public salon. which was as dirty as might have been ex- 
pected after so many protestations. Celerity was, however, amongst the 

w recommendations of the “ Couronne Impériale,’’ and within half an 
hour a first-rate Russian dinner was set before the hungry traveller, who 
was much too distinguished a guest in the eyes of the landlord to be 
served in an ordinary way. Instead of heavy quass and fiery brandy, the 
best French wines were placed upon the table ; and Brown only regretted 
that his polite friend, Captain Dimskoff, was not present, that he might 
pledge m in a glass of Monsieur Protasoff ’s excellent champagne. 

“ I think I shall astonish old Short when I tell him how I made it out 
here,” soliloquised Brown. “Upon my life, I don’t see why we shouldn’t 

t up a party of Tarantulas, and run over here for a day’s lark. By- 

by, what an amazingly fine girl this landlord’s daughter is. I should 
like to have another at her!” 

The wish was ara as soon as uttered, for, hearing a rastling sound 
behind his chair, Brown turned his head and saw the beautiful Katinka 
close beside him. He was about to address her in some complimentary 
phrase, but her serious look and raised finger kept him silent. Casting 
an alarmed glance round the room, as if she feared that some one might 
overhear her, she hastily whispered in very good French : “ Be on your 

—trust nobody here—you are in bad hands. The sooner you leave 
elsh the better, if indeed you can leave it.” 

Brown was somewhat taken aback by this announcement, which so 
suddenly put to fight the lively speculations in which he had just been 
indulging ; but he put the best face he could on the matter. 

“ You are mistaken,”’ said he; “ I have nothing to fear. I am going 
smoke 8 pipe this evening on the frontier with my friend Captain 


“ Dimskoff! the villain! Then there is no hope!” 
Brown would have questioned her further, but she glided from the 
room, and at the same moment Monsieur Protasoff entered by another 


“ I wish to have my bill,” said Brown as soon as he saw him, 
“ It is quite ready, monsieur,” replied the landlord, opening a paper 
which he in his hand : “ I have anticipated your excellency’s com- 
Brown took it from him, and without looking at the numerous items 
which Monsieur Protasoff must have been employed in setting down all 
the time the dinner was being served, cast his eyes upon the eum total. 
To A a form of language familiar on board the Tarantula, it was “a 
swindger. 
“ A hundred and thirty roubles! ” said Brown, who was not familiar 
with the currency of the country, “ that seems a good deal. How much 
is it in frances?’ 
. The amount was the same, Monsieur Protasoff said ; but French money, 
e 


- 


mcy was provided with more convenient coin. Brown had a lot of 
r, he replied, which he had obtained from a Jew menee ener in 
emel, and pulling out a handful of notes, for so many roubles each, he 
threw them on the table and desired Monsieur Protasoff, with what may 
be termed a highly-spiced expression, to pay himself. 

* Bad hands, indeed ! ” ape Brown ; *‘ that gil was right. A week 
of this work would let daylight into my pocket. t my horse be brought 


to the door.” 
“ Certainly, your excellency,” returned the landlord, sweepin the 
notes, and bowin + J thn Nag 


Ned the very ground before he took his de » 
That “quart d’heare de Rabelais,” settling the bill, generally upsets 
the equanimity of the best-tempered among us, and I think it redounds 
very much to the credit of Mr. Harry Brown that he was capable, in the 
very act of being fleeced, of forming a wish to see the fair Katinka again, 
that he might thank her for her advice, though it came too late for him 
to profit by it. Hearing the clatter of horses’ hoofs beneath the window, 
he rose, but still lingered in the room in the hope of her return, when 
once more the door opened and Monsieur Protasoff informed him that 
everything was ready. 
So indeed it was, though not in the manner Brown expected, for instead 
of the horse on whieh he had ridden from Memel, there sat two mounted 
dragoons with drawn sabres, one of whom held a third horse belonging to 
their leader, a fierce-looking fellow with a beard half a yard long, who 
was standing on the flight of steps at the hotel door, and who unceremo- 
niously seized Brown by the collar—and whiskers—the moment he put 
his head out. Ihave mentioned “a thickish stick” which served Brown 
in liea of a riding-whip, and he made use of it to some purpose on this 
occasion. Thrusting back the dragoon with one hand, he laid his staff 
80 heavily on his adversary’s helmet that his weapon was broken to 
shivers. Anybody but a Russian would have been stunned by the blow, 
but it seemed to make no difference to the dragoon—he being used to 
that sort of thing on parade ;--pbysieally, J mean, for morally the shock 
was great,—to of resistance to the authority of the Czar! How- 
ever, he did not stop to argue the question, but rushing in upon Brown, 
whose retreat Monsieur Protasoff cut off by banging e door in his face, 
bore him down by mere weight, and aided by about a dozen lumbering 
fellows in uniform, succeeded in effecting a capture in spite of much kiek- 
ing and struggling. It is one thing to offer yourself up as a victim, and 
another thing to be made a victim of against your will, Had Harry 
been told he was a prisoner with the same degree of courtesy 
which had hitherto been shown him, he would have behaved as quietly as 
the mildest detective could have wished, but to be set upon by a brutal 
Calmuck, and have his favourite whisker dam in the assault, was too 
much for human patienee to endure: hence his resistance, of which he 
had full leisure to repent when, with his hands knotted behind his back, 
he was dragged rather than led through the streets of Telsh to the central 
bureau of Short work they made with him in that establish- 


ment, He openly committed an ‘outrage on the officers of the Czar 
—a crime, even in a stranger ;—but there was a previous 
charge him the punishment of which was death,—or anything 


short of it whieh the clemency of the Emperor might d 
to denounce him asa spy, h 


ecree. Captain 
appeared 
rival to the authorities at Teleh the moment 


after he had wished Brown 


a pleasant journey ; the courteous police-agent who had conducted hi 

to the hotel was also there to identify him ;and Monsieur Protasoff cae 
to add his testimony to the effect that he had avoided subscribing his 
name in the strangers’ book at the “Couronne Impériale,” forgetting 


eye soon discovered the 
and what the proof 
that Brown was a spy, and at once ordered him to prison ; but as the cir- 
cumstances of the case presented some features of novelty, he lost no time 
in forwarding a telegraphic despatch to St. Petersburg, informing the 


ncreased. 

him, and in all probability there was a great deal worse instore, Three 
long days and as man poate nights we 
ey that the black 


his confinement, when the 
turning of the ke 
gaoler on his usual evening round, but by the light of a lantern which 
he held, Brown perceived 
a long cloak, and wearing a low four-cornered cap, stood beside him. 
There was a momentary 
gaoler remaining outside. Brown supposed 
bearer of some unpleasant intelligence, but instead of 
voice which he had expec 
in accents which it struck him he had heard before. 


more effectually.’ 


no matter, I cannot speak of that now. What I have to say concerns 
yourself, Not half an hour since Llearnt that you were to be removed 
from hence this very night.” 


tted to add, was no longer current in Russia. He presumed his | d 


aving telegraphed his ar} 


between what was written there 


prisoner had just . He required no further 


Bread and water and bruises are at no time very agreeable adjuncts to 


nt by without any change, 
became tougher, the water less ble, 
ie NESE werored Hy the eine of the prison, infinitely more 


He was sadly ruminating over his condition, on the third evening of 
grating sound of bolts drawn back, and the 
in his prison door announced a visit. It was the 
at he was not alone. A figure enveloped in 

use, and the figure entered the cell, the 
Faron it was one of the police, the 
the harsh official 
ted, there fell on his ear tones low but pleasant, 


“IT come,” the speaker said, “to warn you again--this time, I trust 


“ Katinka!’ exclaimed Brown. “ Protasoff’s daughter!”’ 
“ His daughter!” she replied, with a contemptuous emphasis ; ‘‘ buat— 


“ Where to?” 

“ That I do not exactly know ; but you will be taken before the Em- 
peror himself. The order arrived this evening. Protasoff, whom you call 
my father, is a secret agent of the police, but his secrets are often mine, 
and this is one he could not keep from me, for he boasted of the reward 
which he expects to share with Dimskoff, who entrapped you,” 

“ Bat, tell me, Katinka, how did you contrive to enter here. I thought 
a Russian dungeen was inaccessible to all save the captive and his 
keepers !”’ 

“The power of Nicholas is mighty, but there is a power in Russia 
mightier than he: gold will do anything.” 

“But why this interest in a perfect stranger ?”’ 

“I cannot tell—and—yet—-perhaps ; I have only one thing to ask ; be 
guarded in your language when this interview takes place, and you ma 
still recover your freedom. Should you do so, remember Katinka.” 
Brown clasped the fair girl’s hand with a fervent pressure ; he forgot 
all about his bruises and bad fare, and in all probability would have 
caught her to his breast, if a low growl from the bear-like individual with 
the lantern had not prevented him. 

“ Alas! that is the signal!” cried Katinka. 
Adieu.” 

The next moment Brown was in utter darkness, and very much dis- 
posed to taink he was either drank or dreaming. 

“This is mach too melodramatic,” said he, *‘ to be real.” 

It was not long, however, before he was assured of its reality, for 
scarcely an bour elapsed before there came another visitor to his cell. 
This time it was the Chief of the Police himself; a totally different man, 
in manner, from him who sat on the judgment-seat. He was now all 
smiles and softness, apologised to Brown for disturbing his slumbers,—as 
if he thought he had awakened him from a bed of down,--and begged 
him to do him the favour of walking with him to his own house. Arrived 
there he offered Brown every necessary for his toilette, placed linen and 
clothes at his disposal, and then showing him into a room where an ex- 
cellent supper was laid out, requested him to fall to, hinting that the 
sooner he despatched it the greater would be the obligation conferred on 
him, the Chief of the Police. 

Under this opposite, treatment Brown’s spirits revived, and he once 
more began to have faith in his star, as a lucky one. 

“If it should be the passport, after all!”’ he thought. ‘‘ And what else 
can it be? Only these Russians are such infernal humbuge! However, I 
know my cue.” 

Katinka, at all events, had told the truth. Her words were still further 
verified when the Chief of the Police informed Brown that a carriage was 
in waiting to convey him to the place whither he had been ordered to at- 
tend him. He produced a large cloak lined with fur, observing that al- 
though it was quite early in the season Brown might possibly feel eold 
without it, a painful idea which he could not entertain without a shud- 


‘“‘T dare not linger longer. 


er. 
“ It’s a pity,” said Brown, “he didn’t think of thie three nights ago!” 
They travelled all night as fast as four horses, changing every eight or 
nine versts, could draw the light ¢elega. Not having reposed very com- 
fortably on the prison floor, it is not surprising that Brown should have 
indemnified himself on this occasion. e slept so soundly, indeed, that 
when he opened his eyes it was broad daylight, and he found that he was 
traversing the streets of a large town. 1t was a mystery to him where he 
was, but it need not be so tous. He was at Shavli, S ace that lies mid- 
way between Mitau and Kovno, in the province of Vilna, and this, for 
the present, was his final destination. I will explain why. 
hen the news of Brown’s capture reached St. Petersburg, the Empe- 
ror was on the point of setting out for Warsaw, and as it is his custom, 
like that of the Khalif Haroun Al-Raschid, to have a finger in everybody’s 
pie, he gave orders that the prisoner should be brought to the nearest 
_ on his line of route, that he might interrogate him himself with the 
east possible delay, enjoining at the same time that every respectful at- 
tention should be paid by the Chief of Police to his charge. 
This command, you will observe, had been punctually obeyed, and one 
can only regret, with Brown, that it had not been issued sooner. Still, 
if it had, he could not have been so deeply penetrated as he was with the 
devotion of the beautiful Katinka, so that, you see, there is compensation 
in all things. 
The carriage stopped at the principal door of a large building in the 
centre of the town, and the Chief of Police, breaking silence for the first 
time during the journey, requested Brown to descend and accompany 
him inside, where a person, he said, was waiting, with whom he was to 
be put in communication. 
I shall enter into no preliminary details, but at once introduce Brown 
into a large and lofty chamber, where he found a gentleman seated at a 
breakfast-table, reading a newspaper, which at a distance looked very 
like the Times. Before he had time to dismiss the notion as absurb, the 
— rose, and the striking likeness he presented to certain effigies 
‘or which the British public are indebted to the pencil of Mr. Leech, sa- 
tisfied him at once, even if he had not aaticipated the fact, that he saw 
before him the sublime Emperor of all the Russias. There was the same 
turnip-like head—so noble,—the same pot-belly—so graceful,—the same 
burly figure—so dignified,—the same boots and breeches—so victorious! 
If Brown had not felt sure it was the Czar Nicholas, he certainly would 


favour to step down from a sign-post to greet him. 

“1 am happy to see you, 
hands with Brown in the most affable manner. 
and have very little time to spare. You have not b 


perhaps you prefer coffee ?”’ 
spoke and laughed with a kind of snorting, horsified accent. 


him for what he did at Bomarsund. 
et rid of and did not know how to manage it. 





probabl 
by the Chief of the Police, Brown for 
that he had a character to assume, 
He was then searched ; bis watch, his money, his keys, 
about him was taken away, and from the breast-pock 
extracted the unluck 
Brown’s mishaps. All these articles were successively handed up to 
Chief of the Police: he examined the passport attentively, 


that he had never invited the prisoner todo so. Interrogated 


and his quick would have behaved like gentlemen. 


have supposed that the bald-headed Marquis of Granby had done him the 


rd Harry,” said the potentate, shaking 
“T hope I have not put 
you to any inconvenience ; but the fact is, I am on my way to Warsaw, 
fasted, of course. 
Pray sit down. Green or black ?—our tea, you know, is famous ;—or 


This question was soon settled, and then, after the fashion of most royal 
person: the Czar plunged in medius res: he spluttered a little as he 
talked, for he went on eating bread-and-butter all the time—an evidence 
of his mild nature—but his English was tolerably intelligible, though he 


“Have you brought me any message from my dear cousin Victoria? 
Oh, you’ve been in the Baltic all the summer, cruising with the fleet of 
my excellent friend Napier? I knew him intimately when I was in Eng- 
land,--a most amiable man. I can’t tell you how much obliged I am to 
It was the very place I wanted to 
Next to him I esteem Sir 
: hads! Wonderful eyes he must have! Knew at a glance, five miles off, | a 
got in the anxiety of the moment | that Cronstadt was built of granite. Ha! ha! ha! This war isa pity 
and gave his real name and condition. | though! not on account of the rabble—that’s the right word I think ?-- 

everything he had, who must go to the dogs before it’s over, but because of the bad company 
1 et of his coat was‘ your people have got into. That you and the French should be friends 
Foreign-office passport, the feterrima causa of | has annoyed me more than anything that has happened since that foolish 


the | misunderstanding about Turkey took place. 1 did think your ministers 


come te grief through it, my fellows are such devils when once they be- 
gin. What, for instance, have you done or can o do? Nothing—abso- 
ately nothing! Menschikoff, who is the soul of honour and couldn’t fal- 
a fact if he tried,--indeed, no true-born Russian can—-writes me word, 
—I had a despatch from him this morning--that he has just cut your arm 
to pieces in the Crimea, and sunk every one of your ships in the Blae 
Sea ;—what do ycu think of that ?” ; 
Brown said he was very sorry to hear the news, but was his Majesty 
quite sure it was the case. 
“Oh, quite certain,” replied the Czar. “I can tell you somethin 
else,” he continued. “ America has declared war against England, an 
taken on of the West Indies : their equadron, too, said to be at 
Japan, are meditating a coup at Calcutta. You'll lose India, too, 
Ha! ha! ha! I’m really very omy for it—particularly as I hate the 
very name of those Yankees! They are such——never mind what. 
Put them in the same scale with the French, and it’s six of one and half a 
dozen of the other. But they wil? be friends with me, whether I like it 
or not. Now, to tell you the honest truth, I like nobody but the English, 
and I wish when you go back you would let them know it. I do the best 
I can: there is not a day scarcely that I don’t write to the Times to say 
so. You have got up a subscription, I hear, for your soldiers’ wives and 
children. I wish you would put my name down for ten thousand silver 
roubles ; I’ll write you a cheque for the amount before you go, as our 
per, perhaps, is not negotiable just now in London. Ha! ha! ha! 
y-the-by, when do you mean to start ?’’ 
Brown answered that he was hardly prepared for that question; he 
had been so knocked about and ill treated at Telsh, that he fancied he 
was to be sent on his travels in the opposite direction. The Czar burst 
out laughing, but recovering himself, though his sides still shook with 
suppressed emotion, he said : 
“ No, no; not so bad as that, Lord Harry. Couldn’t think of serving 
an Englieh nobleman in that way. Very well for raff like mine. What! 
they behaved ill to you at Telsh, did they? I dare say those rascale, 
Protasoff and Dimskoff, had some band in it. I’ll take care of them. 
Ha! ha! ha! That fellow Dimskoff sent me a petition the other day, 
asking me to allow him to marry an orphan gir], named Katinka, whe 
was brought up in the foundling asylum at Moscow. I know his reason : 
he thinks I mean to give her a portion, as I generally do to all those 
whom my grandmother, Catherine, used to call ‘ her children.’ He'll be 
disappointed though. Ha! ha! ha! I mean her to be a governess in a 
certain family at Brussels. She is a clever girl, I hear, and can be usefal 
there. Apropos of that, Lord Harry, you would oblige me very much 
if you would take charge of her as far as Brussels, on your way home. 
You go by Ostend, I suppose ?”’ 
If the Czar had been getting up a farce, he could not have invented 
anything more extravagantly pat. Brown, who began to have his 
a for thinking it best to humour him in all he said, was of course 
elighted. 
“ Well, then,” returned Nicholas, ‘I think I’ve nothing else to say ; 
and as I have to review a couple of hundred thousand men before dinner, 


Y | who, entre nous, will be over the Austrian frontier in a week, I believe I 


must bid you good-by. Stay, there’s the cheque for my subscription ; 
and, now I think of it, when I was in London last time, I left a little 
bill unpaid, for cigars—at Mr. Hyam’s, in Long-lane, Smithfield. Would 
you kindly settle it? I can’t bear being in any one’s debt,—least of all 
with gentlemen of the Jewish persuasion ; they never forget it. Ha! ha! 
ha! You must be out of cash, too, yourself, for I dare say they turned 
your pocket inside out at Telsh! Permit me to double the amount of the 
cheque. I don’t put the banker’s name—that’s a secret, but if you take 
the third door on your left in Mildred-court, and knock at the firet pair 
back, they’ll make it all right. Good-by, Lord Harry ; give my best re- 
gards to your noble father—you have a father, I fancy? Ha! ha! ha! 
Very happy to see him at St. Petersburg if he should be coming that 
way. God bless you. D——n the French! Ha! ha! ha!’ 

Nicholas rang a small bell as he gave utterance to this slight maledie- 
tion, the only sign of violence he had exhibited throughout the interview. 
A general officer in full uniform came in, to whom he addressed a few 
words in Russian ; the Emperor again shook hands with his guest, and 
Brown departed from the imperial presence, firmly convinced of one thing, 
that he was the luckiest fellow in Europe. 


“There are some good points about him, too, Katinka,” said Brown 
to the lovely orphan—to whom (par parenthése) he waa married last 
week ;——‘‘ but here, in England, we should certainly put astrait waiccoat 
on him. I’m going into the city this morning to get cash for that cheqne. 
I shall be back to dinner.” 

Which was the fact. But he brought home very little appetite. The 
Czar, mad as he was had done him. He found the place in Mildred- 
eourt, but a threadbare old clerk, who examined the draft through his 
spectacles, Le it back to him with the laconic remark that there were 
“ NO EFFECTS 





READING ALOUD. 


It has been said by seientific men, who have carried a philosophical, 
observant spirit, and a grateful heart to the study of nature, that that 
which is really most calculated to afford long and frequent gratifications 
to the mind, senses, and physical wants, Providence has supplied in the 
greatest abundance,.and has placed most ready to our hands; but the 
same philosophers add, and, I am sorry to say, justly, that we seldom ap- 
preciate this beneficence, and that we turn aside from the good but com- 
mon, in endless, impatient search of that which is difficult of attainment, 
from whatever cause, though not comparable in real value with objects 
which surround us in almost spontaneous richness and beauty. Many who 
have the full means of enjoying all that nature affords, prefer the glaring 
lights and the sickly-perfumed atmosphere of the ball-room, to the bright, 
blue a of heaven, the refreshing green of spring-decked fields, re- 
dolent of health as well as sweetness : the epicure despises plain, nou- 
rishing food in comparison with the far-fetched and dearly-bought delica- 
cies which load his table,—though how soon and eagerly would he re- 
turn to the simple aliments of his childhood, to the bread, butter, and 
milk which are so a obtained, if he were compelled to abide by one 
or the other diet entirely! Let the most pampered palate be, by force, 
confined to turtle alone, or good sweet bread alone, and nature would 
soon declare which she intended to be our ordinary food. The story of 
“toujours perdriz” is too familiar to be repeated. Without becoming 
sentimental about wild flowers, how many of the expensive, newly-intro- 
duced exotics whieh grace the hot-houses of the wealthy will not bear 
to be placed beside the blossoms of the cottager’s garden! In poetry, 
the mind turns from the highly wrought, passionate, and exciting, to the 
by-all-understood and by-all-beloved strains of a Goldsmith or a Gray, 
as the wanderer returns to his home, or the pleasure-heated lays down 
upon its pillow. In music, after the astonishment created by the prima 
donna of the night, how calming, how refreshing is the simple, sweet 
melody, which is not too difficult to be carried to our fire-sides, and be 
there breathed by lips that are dearest to us! 

And such, gentle readers, do I conceive to be exaetly the state of the 
art of reading, in society. It is a simple, easily acquired, universal at- 
tainment, within the reach of most classes, to be enjoyed almost at all 
times, productive of great mental and many pbysical benefits, whilst af- 
fording delightful amusement--bearing not only blossoms, but never-fail- 
ing fruit,—and yet, where is the art cultivated? What is the honour in 
which it stands? After the first lessons of childhood, reading, as an art, 
is scorned ; with some few honourable exceptions, it is neglected in our 
schools, from the highest to the lowest ; its odour in the world is such 
that it would not afford encouragement to professors, and it is, therefore, 
not deemed an accomplishment,—although, in its excellence, more rare 
than any accomplishment. Happy, thrice happy is the child who, when 
imbibing his earliest lessons from her who should always impart them, 
an affectionate mother, has in that mother a tasteful guiding spirit, duly 
appreciating the value and beauty of the art she is teaching! ‘ 

he field of accomplishments, so called, is the world, and they only 
show their perfections in the “ garish eye of day,’”’ or the still more 
dazziing glare of gaslight ; they require accessories, they live upon ap- 
lause, they are, necessarily, like angel’s visits, though the preparation 
‘or their exhibition is never-ending, and most of them leave languor or 
satiety behind them. Compare with the best of these the cheaply-earned art 
of reading—it is the home-bred, every-day, ever-at-hand, never-failing 
accomplishment,—it is in its place by the social hearth, in “‘ the pleached 
bower, where honeysuckles, ripened by the sun, forbid the sun to enter,” 
in the calm intercourse of friendship, in the sweeter communings of 
love, and, super-eminently, beside the sick bed, or the chair of declining 


e. 

eThe art of reading bas, I think, great advantages over the common ac- 
complishments of music and drawing. Music, in its present state, 18 fac- 
titious : when cultivated as a home-amusement, a vehicle for cheerful- 
ness, a delightful recreation for leisure, a soother of world-wearied spirits, 
it is a blessing by which we cannot set too much store, one against which 
I should be the last person in the world to breathe a syllable—I love it 





Ha! ba! ha! I am afraid you wil 





1! too dearly ; but music, from over-cultivation, has, with reflective minds 
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and feeling hearts, lost great t of its charm—that which can only be 
enjoyed by ears long trained fo understand it, can never be @ universal 
blessing,—whereas a sweet and simple melody is, and, wherever, or by 
Whomsoever composed, finds its way to all hearts. The divine part of 
music, its melody, has degenerated into harmonies and difficalties, which, 
although perhaps consistent with the progress of a science, have been 
destructive of the soul of it. My readers will, perhaps, better under- 
stand what I mean, when I say music is like poetry—the simple, early 
ballads of every country contain stronger and more powerful appeals to 
deep or noble feeling than its highly-polished and refined poems do—with 
these poems, as with merely scientific music, we cease to be affected by the 
thing, and give all our attention to the manner in which it is enunciated. 
ang | used to be more soothing and welcome than the melodies of the 
home P ano of former days ; the very maid-servant, who handed the cake 
and wine, could hum them as she went down stairs! What is so abso- 
lutely awful as the perpetual hammering out of difficulties upon our 
pianos now, to those who are doomed to live in the same house with the 
players? As to singing! let one who has, as I have, lived long enough 
to have heard Dora Jordan show how woman should sing, go to & eon- 
versazione, and hear the shrieks and shouts which issue from distorted 
lips, and are heaved up from throbbing bosoms, and he must imagine 

meelf in a strange region, or that the ladies are all labouring ander the 
effect of the Delphic exhalations. 

Painting or drawing is said by some to bea selfish or solitary pleasure ; 
but against this it may be fairly urged that the pleasure may be com- 
municated to thousands of persons, who behold the performance, and is 
¢eapable of conveying to future ages the impressions of the artist; be- 
sides, no painter employs his pencil solely to please himself. As a gene- 
aa peoesspilehment, music is, however, certainly more desirable than 
painting. 

But the art of reading, whilst ee to higher objects, does not re- 
quire so many sacrifices as either of the above. To acquire eminence in 
them incessant labour is necessary, and almost an abnegation of other 
employments or duties: in very few instances the artist exhibits a de- 
cided genius, and where he does not, the end, if pursued with constancy, 
becomes mere manipulation, or a mechanical cxercise of the organs,--in- 
valuable time is lost, mental cultivation has been neglected, and, perhaps, 
health sacrificed. Iti in vain to say that this practice constantly opens 
new beauties of art to the student; in music, particularly, am convin- 
eed it does not,—it is no longer the song, but the singing-art they cease 
to feel when execution becomes the primary object. 

What are the qualifications for a good reader? They place the art 
above all accomplishments, because it imperatively demands a good, clear 
understanding, a feeling heart, an estimation of the great and the beau- 
tiful, a perception of the comic and the whimsical, and a sound, practised 
organ. Let not this enumeration terrify my readers; if they examine 
these qualities, they will find that every one of them is improved by the 
practice of the very art I am recommendiag; “it grows by that it 
feeds on.” 

To read well in private society, and to show the advantages of it, and 
how it should be done, are the sole objects of this little essay. It should 
never be forgotten that nature and simplicity must not be overstepped. 
On the Greek stage the theatres were so vast, that the actors were ob- 
liged to wear marks characteristic of the personages represented, with 
the passions strongly marked upon them. On our stage even, speech and 
play of countenance are, in a small degree, necessarily exaggerated : we 
should deem both overcharged in a room. Those who wish to read well 
at home, must not forget this ; as on the stage, the}professor who attempts 
to show forth all the powers of his art, must, before an audience, give a 
stronger tone, a more emphatic emphasis to all he reads than any of his 
hearers need imitate in the various scenes in which I have said bis art 
eould be so delightfully and profitably exercised. If readers of either sex 
were to attempt, in a private circle, to read like a public professor, who 
seeks to give all possible effect to his subject, in a theatre or a very large 
room, they would be deemed affected, or be guilty of making a display, 
which is always in the worst possible taste. Young ladies do not imitate 
Taglioni, at a soirée dansante, nor would any sensible man give, at a 
party, all the unction to Mr. Robson’s comic songs. 

Yes, the requisites I named may all be possessed and exercised in a 
modified degree, with the exception of a good understanding——that is, a 
sin2 qua non ; no man or woman can possibly read well that which they 
do not understand. With understanding I should wish equally to re- 
quire a feeling heart ; but it must be under control: too much sensibi- 
lity, if indulged, will overpower. Persons liable to be affected by what 
they read, must keep a rein, though not astrict one, upon theiremotions. 
Talma was once playing with a charming actress, who, in anaffecting 
part, overcame the self-possession of that great performer. She, with the 
tact of an artiste, perceived the evil she was ereating, and whispered : 
“Take care Talma; you are becoming agitated!’ He tells the story 
himself, and adds: “ Yes, she was right: from emotion springs confusion; 
the voice resists, the memory fails, the gestures become false, the effect is 
destroyed.” But I beseech you, do not for a moment believe that I can 
advocate the banishment of fine and good feeling from the delightful art I 
am advocating ; the object of the private reader does not extend so far as 
that of the actor, but itis only extreme indulgence of sensibility that 
should be avoided. So far from deprecating sensibility, whilst in the en- 
joyment of a beautiful and pathetic work, I absolutely pity the man who 
can read many pieces I could point—the last act of Othello, for instance 
—without shedding tears. Besides, in this utilitarian age, there is, I fear, 
more need to encourage feeling than endeavour to diminish it. Let us 
rather exclaim with Sterne: “ Dear sensibility! Source inexhausted of 

all that is precious in our joys or costly in our sorrows! Thou chainest 
thy martyr down upon his bed of straw, and ’tis thou who liftest him up 
to heaven! Eternal fountain of our feelings! ’tis here I trace thee ; and 
this is thy divinity which stirs within me,—not that, in some sad and 
sickening moments, ‘my soul shrinks back upon herself, and startles at 
destruction.’ Mere pomp of words! but that I feel some generous joys 
and generous cares Pte myself: all comes from thee, great--great 
sensorium of the world! which vibrates if a hair of our heads but falls 
upon the ground in the remotest desert of thy creation. Touched with 
thee, Eugenius draws my curtains when I languish ; hears»my tale of 
symptoms, and blames the weather for the disorder of his nerves. Thou 
givest a portion of it sometimes to the roughest peasant who traverses 
the bleekest mountains ; he finds the lacerated lamb of another’s flock. 
This moment I behold him, leaning with his head against his crook, with 
piteous inclination looking down uponit! Oh! had I come a moment 
sooner !=-it bleeds to death—-his gentle heart bleeds withit. Peace to 
thee, generous swain! I see thou walkest off with anguish ; but thy joys 
shall balance it, for happy is thy cottage—happy is the sharer of it—and 
happy are the lambs which sport around you.” 

And here, whilst it is fresh in the minds of my readers, let me appeal to 
them. Turn to those dearest to you, within hearing, and read this pas- 
sage quietly, and yet feelingly ; and then tell me if you do not feel deeper 
and more endurable impressions from the reading of it than from listen- 
iag to even good music? I said quiet/y, because it is so the finest actors 
achieve their greatest triumphs. During twelve years of a constant study 
of him in allhis parts, I never heard John Kemble rant once, and no 
actor I ever saw approached Aim. The above passage requires great 
care ; the least exaggeration would make it ridiculous. Cicero says that 
the reading of affecting subjects brings the heart and mind into a tone 
best calculated for the performance of virtuous actions. I do not deny the 

good effects of music, but a familiarity with, and enjoyment of, such pas- 
sages as the above, do not for a moment only soften and affect the senses, 
they assist in forming character. Mental food is like physical food—it 


of oar own, which, from self-conceit, or want of attention te the manner of 
at Ppa. Agta, be re» And let me jy a geodon isa very 
difficult point: the lately worst reader of poetry I ever heard, that 
is to say among educated people, was (and is, thank God!), with this 
strange exception, the most sensible, learned, and amiable man I ever as- 
sociated with. Having a deep love of poetry, with every faculty to en- 
joy it, directly he opened his mouth to read it, he assumed aa unnatural, 
sentimental kind of drawl, which was inexpressibly ridiculous. High 
poetry is the highest art, but as even that cannot safely deviate from na- 
ture, it cannot be enunciated too naturally. 

Some attentien must be given tosubjects. Reading, as an art exhi- 
bited for public amusement or public instruction, has generally been con- 
fined to the drama, though one of our greatest actors, Henderson, devi- 
ated from this plan with great success. There are many circumstances 
to excuse this practice to a degree, but none that do it effectually: all 
private readers should eschew it. It is perversion of a thing from its 
right object ; no one artist can Langer ay bt full effect to all the charac- 
ters in a good play. Since Barry, Mr. Charles Kemble has been the best 
Romeo; how painful was it then for those who have admired him so 
greatly in that character, to see him, in his readings, writhe about as the 
purse, exclaiming, “Oh! my back!”’ and crying, “ My fan, Peter!” To 
offer even a faint idea of Othello is a task worthy of the highest faculties, 
—so far wortby as to require any mind to coneentrate its energies upon 
it whilst in hand ; how then can the reader turn aside from this wonder- 
fully drawn character, and throw his ideas into a train to delineate with 
equal effect the villain Jago, the exquisitely tender Desdemona, the 
amiable but weak Cassio, and the silly dupe Roderigo? AsI havesaid, 
dramatic reading is a perversion, and it would be quite as reasonable to 
act a didactic poem as toread a play adapted by a master-mind for ac- 
tion. Besides, having recourse to this is almost an insult to one of the 
noblest, most extensive, and richest literatares in the world. If the ob- 
ject be to amuse a circle of friends, there are thousands of pieces in our 
language wortby of the exertion of the highest talent of this kind; if it 
be to instruct youth, divert old age, or soothe sickness, which are some of 
the noblest employments of the art of reading, subjects will suggest them- 
selves according to the persons and the occasions. 

I have ever loved the art of reading aloud,—whether practising it my- 
self or listening to others, it has afforded me, daring a long life, a pure 
and unalloyed pleasure; let me then recommend it strongly tomy young 
friends, assuring them that it will serve them more frequently at their 
need, and be more lastingly beneficial, than any other accomplishment I 
know of. 











A RATHER AWFUL PREDICAMENT. 


The hamlet of Clachancorrie, in the wilds of Aberdeenshire, is some 
little distance out of the tourist’s ordinary route ; but it is well situated, 
and has an aspect of rude simplicity not unattractive to him whose cus- 
tomary abode is the prosaic town. At anyrate, I was tired, for I had 
been on foot since sunrise, and it was now the afternoon; and finding in 
one of the huts a cleaner bed than might have been expected, which the 
inhabitants, notwithstanding their surprise at the request, were willing to 
give up to me, I resolved to halt for the night in Clachancorrie. Oat- 
meal-cakes, cheese, milk, and whisky—the last without the faintest fla- 
vour of duty—formed a luxurious repast ; and as I sat enjoying it in the 
little spence where I was to sleep, my fatigue wore off, a I gradually 
began to feel that with a sure bivouac to fall back upon, I might see a 
little more of the country before this lovely afternoon beeame dimmed 
with the falling shades of evening. 

I at length snatched up my cap and walked forth. I sauntered alon 
a path that led to the top of a low rounded hill ¢lose to the hamlet, oon 
there enjoyed a view of a very picturesque expanse of country, framed all 
round, although at irregular distances, with gigantic mountains. I de- 
scended the hill on the other side, and walked on—and on-—-and on. 
Every step opened a new picture, and produced a new arrangement of 
lights and shadows ; and these became more beautiful, although less defi- 
nite, as the sun continued to descend towards the horizon. An object in 
the distance had for some time attracted me. It seemed like a tower, 
perhaps the ruins of a fortress, and was placed close to the nearest part 
of the mountainous range, and where a break took place in the frame, 
permitting its outline to be sketched upon the sky behind. It was ata 
greater distance than I had supposed, deceived as I was by the undulating 
character of the country ; but as there was no risk of losing my way—the 
rounded hill above the hamlet being distinctly visible from every em- 
inence—I resolved that it should be the outward terminus of my walk. 

It was, in reality, a ruin, and of a character very common in Scotland. 
The tower had been square, and from the height above the ground of the 
narrow windows, had evidently been intended for defence. It must have 
commanded, in a military point of view, the gap in the hillsI have 
mentioned, and was probably in its day and generation the frontier 
stronghold of acomparatively level country. At present, it presented 
not even the outline of its original form, for only one of its four walls was 
entire, and the roof, of course, entirely gone. The aspect of the building, 
as I approached, was grim and desolate in the extreme ; it was of a gray- 
ish-brown colour, scarcely different from that of the heather which clothed 
the hills, and it had thus the appearance of being of the same antiquity 
withthem. This observation I have made in other parts of the Highlands, 
whose ruins have the air of belonging to a rude and primitive race now 
completely extinct. Their whilome habitat is a new country, where only 
a few groups of famished settlers of a wholly different character are to be 
seen ; aud where the eagle sailing in the air, and the whale rolling in the 
em, oe the only living links that connect the preseat with a bygone 
world, 

There was nothing to indicate the site of a doorway ; but entering by 
@ great gap in one of the walls, I found the interior for the most part a 
smooth sward, traversed by irregular ridges, showing the course of the 
party-walls. In one corner there was a rude construction of uncemented 
stones, the workmanship, obviously, of some solitary herd, who during his 
lazy and dreary employment sought here shelter from the sun or the wind. 
In the interior, it was carpeted luxuriously with soft heather. There was 
nothing here to excite or reward curiosity ; and as the sky was begin- 
ning to lose its mellowed brightness, I determined to make my way back 
to the hamlet. It struck me, however, that if I could get up to one of 
the narrow windows, I might be able to obtain a more unmistakable 
map of my route than I then had in my mind, for it was now some little 
time since I had been on an eminence lofty enough toafford a view of the 
low rounded bill. 

At one side of the quadrangle, there was a chaos of stones that might 
have seemed débris that had descended from one, of the exterior walls, 
although they were in all probability the ruins of more than one party- 
wall. They sloped upwards, to near the highest elevation of the tower, 
and seemed to afford such easy access, that I was tempted to make the 
experiment. I say tempted; for in reality the feat was no trifle to me. 
I am not more impressible with regard to danger in general than other 
people ; but from my very boyhood I have had a horror of looking down 
from any lofty height, and to this day, on putting my head completely 
out of a window on the second floor, I feel as if I was about to swoon. 
The ascent in this case, however, was by no means steep ; the very mas- 
siveness of the débris reassured me ; and I made my way to the window 
I had fixed upon with a good heart. It was in the wall running at right 
angles with the one against which the stones appear to slope ; and to my 
great disappointment it proved, as well as I could see through the thick- 
ness of the aperture, to command quite a different view from the one I 
desired. But the information it afforded was important : the sun was just 


passes into the system, and forms the chyle which is to be the blood of| about to dip beneath the horizon ; and very soon I should find it difficult 


character. A man or woman can no more thoroughly enjoy such reading 
as the above passage from Sterne without becoming better, than they can 
partake of a hearty meal without becoming stronger. No one can tell 
the ultimate end of a good feeling in its passage from one mind to 
another ; it is a fact that does no% die. 

Perfectly understanding and feeling the subject, very little instruction 
remains to be given toa reader. The power his voice is capable of must 
be best known to himself; let him try to exercise it clearly and soundly 
from the chest, avoiding gutteral and nasal enunciations, speaking every 
word distinctly, but not aay. Attention to stops, though neces- 
sary as an early lesson, isso palpably inseparable from all attempts to 
read aloud, that it would be insulting my readers to dwell upon it,—but 
I would have even them not forget that it is impossible to read even in- 
telligibly without it. Many eminent actors have been so perfect in their 
art as to fancy they cou!d neglect their memory; but they have soon 
been made painfully aware of their error; so with stops, attention to 
them may be a lesson given to achild, but the adult must never ne- 
glect it. 

But my purpose is not to present a lesson, which may, perhaps, be found 
better in every speaker ; my wish is to create a love of the art; my sole 
direction for the practice of it I make over to the understanding,—let 
every reader read as he comprehends the subject, naturally, as if he were 
really speaking under the circumstances or the feelings his author lays 


if not impossible, to ascertain my bearings from the nearest eminence 
without. I probably exaggerated at the time the inconvenience I 
should sustain from this, for the distance from the hamlet could not be 
above a couple of miles, which I could easily have got over in half an 
hour, and the direction would not have been difficult to ascertain from 
the position of the gap by which I had entered the ruin. However this 
may be, without stopping to consider the question, I resumed my upward 
progress with great strides, desiring only a single glance over the wall. 

I do not know whether the reader has ever been in analogous circum- 
stances ; but, according to my own experience, the point one aims at al- 
ways seems to recede as he getson. 1 cannot undertake to say what the 
height of that wall actually was; but as I turned a glance backward now 
and then to mark the declivity I was thus lengthening out for my retreat, 
it seemed destined to stretch an immense way, and to look steeper and 
steeper every moment. At length I was at the top of the débris ; but 
the summit of the wall was still slightly more elevated, and what was of 
greater consequence, there was a vacancy of several feet between! What 
todo? I grew obstinate ; it is my character, and I cannot help it. I felt 
offended with this ridiculous arrangement of the edifice ; and seeing at a 
little distance a portion of the débris leaning considerably pearer the wall 
I approached it with a courage I do not commonly feel in such circum- 
stances, and stepping upon the furthest point, and carefully abstaining 
from looking into the depth below, clutched at the massive stones beyond 





before him. : 
others, for reading is, in some degree, like opinions,—we may form a plan 


Let him also be attentive to the reading and speaking of} me 


. The survey I thus obtained was useless ; for owing to my being so 
slightly elevated above the wall, I could see only the more distant por- 








tions of the country. It was now to retrace my and 
wisbont delay ; bot on uspitabent Geaeation seep eree” the aT tepagte 
of the abyss, narrow it was, over which I leaned. I have heard 
of a traveller in Wales, who, intending to step over a 
fissure in the mountains, got one foot across, but on a glimpse 
of the gulf beneath him, remained in that awkward attitude, paralysed 
with terror, till he wasrelieved by a by. The reader, however, will 
please not to impute this sort of pusillanimity to me. I did not look into 
the pull. I merely —_ it ia my fancy, and remained on the 
wall to collect my ts. It was not likely that there be any 
by on the summit of a contemptible ruin, in a depopulated county, 
n the gray of twilight : by no means likely, for assuredly there was not 
another such fool, ass, idiot, as I had proved myself to be, in all creation. 
I must relieve myself-—that is what must be done ; but i had become a 
little stiff in the limbs, my skin was somewhat clammy, and it was with 
much straining I got up my breast from its sapport, when suddenly the 
stones of the débris moved beneath my feet, and I had only time to sprin 
desperately upon the wall before the portion on which I had stood fell 
with a deep roar into the abyss. 
Perhaps it will be difficult for some persons to enter into my feelings 
as I — on my back upon the wall digging my fingers into its 
crumbling surface, fancying that the slightest motion would bring it 
down, and conjuring before my mind’s eye the abyss on either side. In 
this position, the duality of man’s nature was more strikingly exhibited 
than I had ever known it before. I was, in fact, two beings, with differ- 
ent interests and feelings—the one reproaching the other with his mad- 
ness, and the other listening with impatience, and even rage, but too 
much scaréd to retaliate. I represented to myself what I had forsaken 
—that quiet spence, placed on the solid ground, so small that it required 
some ingenuity to pass between the little round table and the substantial 
bedstead ; its two wooden chairs, its chest of drawers, its meal-sack, half 
fall, in the corner, and its print from the Pilgrim’s Progress, ina black 
frame, with the glass broken. What could have tempted me, I urged 
upon myself, after a fair day’s walk, to leave such a shelter, to wander 
along the brown barren hills, to clamber far up into the air—I could not 
tell how far—-only too roost at last upon the ridge of a broken, ruinous, 
and very lofty wall, with an abyss on either side enough to make anybody 
sick to think of, far more one who could not put bis out of a two 
pair window without turning giddy? I was gratified, I declared bitterly 
—infinitely gratified—by the fall of the débris, which had thus cut me 
off for ever from the living world my folly had d 7 

But this bad feeling between us subsided gradually, the common dan- 
ger reconciling us when we came to think more calmly of it. By and 
by, I ventured to turn my head from one side to the other, although not 
without some sinking of the heart, as my hopeless distance from the earth 
became manifest. The interior of the fort was now covered with shadow ; 
but I could still see the snug hut of the herd-boy, and fancy its soft and 
fragrant carpet of heather. Outside, the shades of evening were rolling 
over the earth, filling the hollows, rising up the heights, and threatenin 
to swallow the whole world. This threat they fulfilled, as the light fad 
in the west, and I could at length see nothing but the filmy outline 
of the mountains upon the dull sky. The sky was covered with sombre 
elouds, through which, after a time, the gliding moon threw down a pale 
spectral light upor the scene. 

The air became chill; the perspiration seemed to freeze upon my 
limbs, and these became as stiff as the limbs of a corpse. It was time to 
exert myself, to do something—-anything ; and I began to shout at the 
extent of my voice. There was but little chance, I knew, of my bein 
heard in this desert region ; but I continued in desperation, till othael 
from mere exhaustion. The exhaustion went further. With the excep- 
tion of the short time in the hamlet, I had been on foot since sunrise, and 
as my strength declined, my eyes began to close. When I was first sen- 
sible of this, I gave a start of terror which I thought for an instant would 
have brought down the crumbling wall. To sleep there !—to stir, . 
chance—to fancy myself in bed in the spence, and to turn, and——! I 
wrestled desperately with the demon of sleep I had till now considered 
the angel, and threw my thoughts into every channel of interest I could 
think of. In the midst of all I was aware—I do not know how—-but as 
sure as I am a living man, I was aware that I was not alone upon the 
wall. I heard footsteps pass me—firm, measured, slow, fearless footsteps 
—and I felt the stones shake at the tread. It was.some time before I 
durst open my eyes. The sound passed me again ; it marched from end 
to end of the wall, forwards and backwards, and I once felt the heavy 
foot tread upon a part of my dress, so as to compress my chest. I did 
look at last ; but to speak I was wholly unable. My tongue was tied, no 
sound came from my writhing lips, and the mysterious figure, wrapped 
in a cloak, and owing to the darkness, more like a shadow than a human 
being, continued to pace unquestioned. 

Then there was a distant sound upon the air—a sound from the surface 
of the earth. It came nearerand nearer, and was resolved into the tramp 
of horses, the jingle of arms, and the hoarse voices of men. A blast of 
the horn rose from the approaching company, and the shadowy warder 
stood ape f still, and [ could see the glitter of a trumpet he took from 
under his cloak. Suddenly he stepped upon my chest, put the instru- 
ment to his lips, and the whole atmosphere vibrated with the lofty strain. 
I was choked for breath ; but my arms could no more move from my side 
than if they had been fettered, and the warder, unconscious, probably, of 
the nature of his footing, raised himself upon his tiptoes, ashe swelled the 
note fuller and fuller. 

I felt as if I fainted from the pain and pressure, retaining, however, 
somehow a consciousness of life ; and when at length relieved, I was 
aware that a numerous be pa had entered the eas, and that 
they were making merry with wine and other refreshments. There were 
ladies as well as men, all handsomely dressed ; and loud rough voices 
mingled with silvery laughs and snatches of song. I have been told be- 
fore now that these were the phantoms of a feverish dream; but to me 
they were as real as the wall, the stones of which made my back black 
and blue. Shall I be told, also, that the warder’s foot, which had well- 
nigh suffocated me, was nothing more than empty air? Ido not know 
what pecple mean by phantoms, These phantoms ate and drank hearti- 
ly ; and I heard among them, more distinctly than I hear the grating of 
this pen upon the paper, the rattle of knives and forks, the clatter of 
plates, the jingle of glasses, and the plunk of corks. 

A dance! a dance! was now the cry from below, and with the sudden- 
ness of magic the table and its paraphernalia were thrown into a corner, 
and the revellers were floating, and whirling, and bounding in the ample 
area. Soon ashout was given in the barbarous Highland fashion—then 
another, and another—the enthusiasm kindling fiercer at the sound, till 
the party might have been taken for a group of ancient bacchanals. So 
exciting, in fact, was the scene, that, I am ashamed to say, I could not 
repress a cry from my own lips ; which attracted so much the attention 
of the company, that astounded, doubtless, by the spectacle of a looker- 
on in so avsurd a position, all eyes were directed towards me. They did 
not cease dancing, but kept looking as they danced; and even when it 
was necessary to turo their backs, their heads were twisted over their 
shoulders, that they might continue to look. Now, in that wild group 
there was one who had attracted my attention from the first. She was a 
young woman, attired with simple elegance, but so distinguished in her 
air and mien, and so transcendent in beauty, that she seemed the queen 
of the company. She, too, looked like the rest ; and no sooner was her 
face turned fully up, than a thousand confused recollections began to 
awake and struggle in my heart, and I almost fancied that there was 
some connection between my own history and that of the group of High- 
land savages before me. The lady grew confased with wane. and she 
confused the dance ; she whirled against her neighbours, and her neigh- 
bours against her ; till at length a cry got up among them : 

‘Have him down! A couple! a couple!” and bashful at first, but be- 
coming gradually more reassured, she ed If out of the mass, and 
began to ascend the débris with graceful ds, ing time to the mu- 
sic. Iheard her coming up, step by step, and grew faint and fainter as 
she approached the top. 

The moment she sprang upon the wall, I recognised the source of my 
emotion in a remarkable likeness she bore to one whom it is unnecessary 
to particularise. She was rather fresher—perhaps a shade less feminine ; 
but thine, Matilda—thine, my lost love--were those lustrous eyes, those 
rich, sweet lips, those volumes of lovely air, which encompassed the moss- 
rose that once bloomed upon my breast! She stooped over me, and my 
eyelids grew heavy with conan she took my hand. and an indescribable 
thrill ran through my frame. hat wasI todo? The narrow wall—the 
leap of several feet before I could gain the débris--the sickening gulf on 
either side! The lady pulled ; my breath came thick ; my brain whirled ; 
I shut my eyes—-what more? I do not know. . 

When I reopened my eyes, it was upon astrong light which made them 
close again. But, gradually, I was able to see a figure standing before 
me--the ‘igure of a boy, or rather lad, wrappedin a gray plaid. He was 
leaning lazily on a staff, and fixing upon me his two eyes with a look of 
such intelligence as you might see in a couple of greengages. The dé- 
bris was before me, on the opposite side of the quadrangle, and the out- 
line of the lofty wall behind it was sharply defined upon the mornin 





sky. Where wasI? Stretched upon the heatherin the herd’s hut, wit 
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master suspecting looked somebody else who | form pleasanter com than three,” is, nevertheless, a dull and d 
— ete lt ates aot onahs to be ae y recreation when porasted is for any length of time. It is termed “ sitting 
"Some readers will consider this a rather account of my | each other out,” and was now perf Frank Hardingstone and the 


adventure, but it iss trae one. I have told distinctly what I know, 
tom anteld what I do not know. The realists will doubtless su that 
the le I was to have lodged witb, having traced my w ats, had 

t me down from the wall while I was insensible ; but I can assure them, 
et wher I reached the hamlet, I found it profoundly ignorant of my ad- 
venture, and profoundly indifferent to the narrative I gave of it. The 

losophers, with more show of reason, will attempt to explain the mys- 
tery by means of somnambulism ; and I admit that there are so many 
— in favour of this, that I cannot argue the point against them. 

is I can say, however, that so far from being habitually addicted to 
that vagery, I never walked in my sleep before or since. In short, let 
other people think of it as they will, 1 have my own opinion, and I beg 
leave to keep it to myself. 


GENERAL BOUNCE; 
OR, THE LADY AND THE LOCUSTS. 
CHAPTER XIV.—WHOM TO MARRY. 


Reconnoitering—Blanche’s Album—“ Sitting him out”—Cross-Pur- 
poses—a Smilten Dandy—Hairblower in London—the True-Blue 
Kaffirs--Wetting a Plant—Good Advice—a Cure for Low Spirits 
—the Real Glass Slippers. 

« Look who it is Rosine!’ exclaimed Blanche, as her maid rushed to 
the window of her dressing-room, commanding as it did a view of Gros- 
venor-square, and a peep at every visitor who came to that front-door, 
which was even now reverberating from a knock applied by no feeble 


“Tl n’y a pas de voiture, Mademoiselle,” replied Rosine : “‘ ce n’est 
qu’un monsieur a pied—~mais il n’est pas mal, lui, je trouve.” The lat- 
ter observation escaped Rosine more as a private reflection of her own, 
than a remark for her Jady’s ear, and was indeed no more than due to 
the general appearance of Frank Hardingstone, as he stood at that well- 
known door, his strong heart beating like a girl’s. — 

“ Run, and say I’ll be down directly, Rosine, if it’s any one for me,” 
said Blanche, her colour rising, as she thought who it was likely to be, 
and wondered why he had not called before, and determined to punish 
him, and keep him waiting, and be very cold when they did meet, and 
80 show him that she did not choose to be accountable to hirn indeed for 
her actions, and would ride in the Park with whom she pleased, and was 
utterly iudifferent to his good opinion, and independent of him altoge- 
ther—and thus resolving, our consistent young lady looked at herself in 
the glass, and was pleased to see that her eyes were bright and her hair 
smooth, and that she shuld confront Frank armed with her best looks, 
which proves how entirely eareless she was of that gentleman’s admi- 
ration, 

In the meantime the object of all this severity was kicking his heels 
in the spacious drawing-room appropriated to morning visitors, whither 
he had been conducted by an elaborately-polite footman, who after in- 
forming him that “ the General was hout, and Miss Kettering at ’ome,”’ 
made a precipitate retreat, leaving him to his own thoughts and the con- 
templation of his.well-dressed figure in some half-dozen mirrors. Frank 
soon tired of these resources, and found himself driven to the table for 
amusement, where he found the usual litter of handsomely bound books, 
costly work-boxes, grotesque paper-cutters, and miniatures painted in 
all the glowing colours of the rainbow. He was nervous (for him)— 
very nervous, and thougb he took up one after another, and examined 
them most minutely, he would have been sorely puzzled to explain what 
he was looking at. Nor did a contemplation of Blanche’s portrait in 
ivory serve to restore the visitor’s composure, albeit representing that 

oung lady smiling with all her might under a heavy crimson curtain. 

e shut up the case with a savage snap, and replaced it with a bitter 
sneer. But if the representation of Miss Kettering’s outward semblance 
met with so little favour, neither did her album, which we may presume 
was the index of her mind, seem to afford greater satisfaction to this dis- 
conted young man. It opened unfortunately at some lines by Lord 
Mount Helicon, “‘ addressed to B—— on being asked whether the disfi- 
gurement of the object was not a certain cure for any man’s love,” and 
was entitled— 

THE FADED FLOWER. 
I oes a sweet Moss-rose “5 | garden adorning, 
ith a blush at her core like the pink of a shell, 
And I wrung from her petals the dew-drop of morning, 
And gathered her gently and tended her well. 
For the bee and the butterfly round her were*humming 
To whisper their flattering love-tale, and fiy, 
And too surely I knew that the season was coming, 
When the flower must fade and the insect must die. 


So deep in the shade of my chamber I brought her, 
And sheltered her safe from the wind and the sun, 

And cared for her kindly and dipped her in water, 
And vowed to preserve her when summer was done. 

Though dark was my dwelling, this darling of Flora 
Like a spirit of beauty, enlivened the gloom, 

Yet more than I loved her, I seemed to adore her, 
Less fond of her fragrance than proud of her bloom. 


But long ere the brightness of summer was shaded, 
My moss-rose was foes pr and withering away; 

Her perfume had perished, her freshness had faded, 
The very condition of life is decay. 

And now, more than ever, I cherish and prize her, 
For love shall not falter — beauty depart ; 

And far dearer to me because others despise her, 
That Moss-rose, all withered, lies next to my heart. 


“¢ Rubbish,”’ growled Frank ; “ that any man in his senses should write 
such infernal nonsense, and then have the face to put his name to it. 
His moss-rose indeed ! and this is what women like. These are the cox- 
combs they prefer to a plain sensible, true-hearted gentleman—put 
wisdom, talent, courage, faith and truth in the one scale, and weigh them 
against a soft voice, a large pair of whiskers, and varnished boots in 
the other—why the boots have it twenty to one! and it is for this 
thoughtless, ungrateful, unfeeling, volatile, ill-judging sex, that we are 
all prepared to go through fire and water, sacrifice friends, country, 
fame, position, honour itself. Blanche is as bad as the rest, bat J a least 
will no longer be such a fool. I have no idea of were pe | a pis-aller—a 
substitute—a stop-gap—if this hairbrained peer should change his mind, 
and that warlike roué find some one he likes better than Miss Kettering. 
Oh, Blanche! Blanche! that I had never known you, or having known 
you, could rate you at your real value, and give you up without a 


struggle \? 
“How do you do, Miss Kettering? What a beautiful day!” Only the 
last sentence of the foregoing, be it observed, was spoken aloud ; Frank 
had just schooled himself to the point of separation for ever, when the 
door opened and Blanche entered looking so exactly as she used, with 
the same graceful gestures and the same kind smile, that her empire was, 
for the moment, completely re-established, and although she, too, had 
meant to be very reserved and very distant, she could not forbear greet- 
ing her old admirer with all the cordiality of bygone days. These young 
le loved one another very much ; each would have given the world 
r forth hopes, and fears, and misgivings, and vows, and reproaches, 
pone, into the other’s ear, but the lip wi// tremble when the heart 
is fall, and they got no further than “ How do you do?” and “ What a 
beautiful day!” Blanche was the first to regain her composure, as is 
generally the case with a lady, perhaps from her being more habituated 
losing it—perhaps from her whole training being ene of readier hypo- 
crisy than that of man. Be this how it may, the deeper water, when 
stirred, is longer in smoothing its raffled surface ; and whilst the lover's 
lip shook and his heart beat, the girl’s voice was steady and tranquil, 
she dared not trust herself, save with the common-place topics 
and day conversation of society. They tried Chiswick—the new 
Re ge drawing-roomn—Lady Ormolu’s ball—the opera--and the 
this last was tender ground, and Blanche coloured to the temples 
when Frank hesitated and stammered out (so different from his usual 
manly, op2n address) that he “ thought he had seen her yesterday, and 
onl looking remarkably well. By the by, was she not riding 
“Major D’Orville,” announced the polite footman, with the utmost 
stateliness ; and our handsome Hussar made his appearance, and paid 
his respects to Miss Kettering in his usual self-possessed and dignified 
manner, contrasting favourably with poor Frank’s obvious embarrassment 
and annovance, now heightened by the intrusion of so unwelcome a vi- 
sitor at such an unlucky moment. A few seconds more might have 
produced an explanation, a reconciliation—possibly, a scene—but that 
cursed door-knocker could not be still, even for so short a space ; and 
Mr. Hardingetone was once more at a dead-lock. 


and | Major in its highest perfection. But here again the man of war had an 


advantage over the civilian. Besides the occupation afforded him by 
his moustaches, of which ornaments even D’Orville acknowledged the 
value in a case like the present, he was thoroughly at his ease, and, con- 
sequently, good-humoured, lively, and agreeable; whereas Frank was 
restless, preoccupied, almost morose. He had never before appeared to 
such disadvantage in Blanche’s eyes. But if he hoped to obtain her ear 
by dint of patient assiduity, and an obvious intention to remain where 
he was till dinner-time, he must have been grievously disappointed, for 
— a thundering knock shook the house to its foundations, and “ Lord 
ount Helicon” was announced by the polite footman, with an extra 
flourish, on account of the title. His lordship greeted Blanche with the 
greatest empressement, nodded to the gentlemen with the most hearty 
cordiality, as though rivalry was a word unknown in his vocabulary, and 
settled himself in an arm-chair by the lady’s side, with a good-natured 
assurance peculiarly his own. 
“ Do you ride to-day, Miss Kettering ?” said he, with the most matter- 
of-course air. ‘“ I promised the General to show him my famous pony, so 
I have ordered ‘ Trie-trac’ (that’s his name) to be here at five—perhaps 
you'll allow me to accompany you.” 
Frank looked intensely disgusted ; he had brought no hacks to town, 
and ifhe had, would never have proposed to ride with his ladye-love ia 
such an off-hand way. Even the Major opened his eyes wider than 
usual, and gave an extra twirl to his moustaches; but “ Mount” rattled 
on, nothing daunted. “We shall have Lacquers here directly. I met 
him as I drove up Bond-street, coming out of Storr and Mortimer’s, and 
I taxed him on the spot with the accusation that he was going to be mar- 
ried. He couldn’t stand the test, Miss Kettering ; he blushed—actually 
blushed—end tried to get rid of me by an assurance that he was ver 
busy, and that we should meet again ia the Park. But I know better ; he’s 
comming here, I can take my oath of it. His hair is curled in five rows, 
and he never wears more than four, save for particular occasions. Heis 
very fidgetty about his ‘chevelure,’ ‘Ais chevalier,’ he ealls it; and 
went the other night to hear The Barbiere, as he himself acknowledged, 
- get a wrinkle, you know, about dressing, and shaving, and all 
at. 
Blanche laughed in spite of herself; and Frank, seizing his hat in ill- 
concealed vexation, bid her a hurried farewell, and rushed out of the 
house, just as the redoubtable Lacquers made his appearance, “ got up,” 
as Lord Mount Helicon had observed, with the greatest magnificence, and 
fully resolved in his own mind to push the siege briskly with the heiress, 
and at least to lose no ground in her good graces for want of attention to 
the duties, or rather, we should say, the pleasures of the toilet. 
Poor Frank was very wretched, as he stalked down the sunshiny street, 
and almost vowed he would never enter that house again. He felt a 
void at his heart, that quite startled him. He had no idea he was so far 
gone. For atime he believed himself really and utterly miserable ; nor 
did the reflection that such a feeling was a bitter satire on his boasted 
strength of mind, on that intellectual training of which he was so proud, 
serve to administer much consolation. Like the ruined gamester, who 


Damned the poor link-boy that called him a duke, 


Frank felt inclined to quarrel with the world in general, and buttoned 

his coat with savage energy, when the poor crossing-sweeper held out 
her toil-worn hand fora penny. He relented too, and gave her money, 
and felt ashamed that the should have thought for an instant of visiting 
his own afflictions on that hard-working creature, the more so as a sailor- 
looking man in front of him had evidently given a trifle to the poor, in- 
dustrious woman. 

Frank thought he recognised those broad shoulders, that large, loose, 
frame and rolling gait; in another moment he was alongside Hair- 
blower, and clasping the delighted seaman’s hand with a warmth and 
cordiality by no means less vigorously returned. 

“The last person as I ever expected to come across hereaway,’’ 
said Hairblower, his broad, honest face wrinkling with pleasure. “I 
little thought when I came cruizing about this here place as I should fall 
in with friends at every corner, and pretty friends they’ve showed their- 

selves, some on ’em.” 

As the seaman spoke these last words in bitter and desponding 
tones, Frank remarked that he looked pale and haggard, and though his 
clear eye and good-humonured smile were the same as ever, he had lost 
the well-to-do air and jovial manner which used to distinguish him at 
St. Swithin’s. Frank asked if there was anything wrong; “ You know 
I’m an old friend, Hairblower ; I can see something has happened, can I 
assit you? At any rate, tell me what is the matter.” 

The tears stood in Hairblower’s eyes, and again he wrung Frank’s hand, 
with a grasp like a vice, and his voice came hoarse and thick as he re- 
plied, “ God bless you, Mr. Hardingstone, you’re a real gentleman, you are, 
and though I’m a plain man and poor—poor, I haven’t five shillings left 
in the world—y ou think it no shame to be seen walking and talking with the 
likes of me in the broad daylight, and that’s what I call manly, sir : no 
more didn’t Master Charlie—poor lad! he’s far enough now ; many’s 
the time he’s said to me, “ Hairblower,” says he—but that’s neither here 
nor there. Well, Mr. Hardingstone, things has gone cross with me now 
for a goodish bit: the fishin’s not what it used to be, nor the place nei- 
ther. Bless ye, I’ve seen the day when I could take and put my ten-pound 
note on the old table, at home, ay, and another to the back of that! but 
times is altered now, betterer for some, worserer for others. I’ve had 
my share, mayhap, but I’ve been driftin’ to leeward a long while back, 
and I’ve had a deal of way to fetch up. Well, sir, I’m pretty stiff and 
ons yet, and the Lord’s above all, so I thought I might just get things 
together a bit, and streak up here to London town, and so look out for 
a berth in some of these here ships a goin’ foreign. I’ve neither chick 
nor child to care for me at home, and I reckoned as a voyage wouldn’t 
hurt me no worse now than five-and-twenty years ago. Well, sir, to 
make a long story short, I got a bit o’ money together, as much as would 
buy me an outfit and chest, and such-like, for I meant to ship as second 
mate at the worst, and I always liked to be respectable ; and when I’d 
got that I’d got ali, but I didn’t owe no man a farthing, and so would be 
ready to clear out with a clean breast. Lord, sir, what a place this here 
town is for sights : go where I would there was something to be seen. To 
besure I hadn’t many shillings to throw away, and I just looked straight 
afore me, and I never so much as winked at the mammon horse. nor the 

stuffed sea-serpent, nor the biggest man in Europe, nor the fattest wo- 
man, nor the world turned upside down, nor none of ’em, till I was 
brought up all standing by a board, where they offered to show me some 
True-blue Kaffirs, all alive and as dark as natur’. Well, sir, I knew a 
very respectable Kaffir family once, on tho coast of Africa, where we 
was used to land a boat’s crew, at odd times, for fresh water and such 
like, and, thinks I, I’ll just go and have a peep at the True-blues, and 
see if they remind me of my old friends. There they was, Mr. Harding- 
stone, sure enough. Old True-blue was a stampin’,and yelling, and his- 
sin, and makin’ of such a disturbance as he never got leave to do at 
home, and his wives, five or six on ’em, was yowlin’, and cryin’, and 
kickin’ up the devil’s delight, as J never see them, when they was livin’ 
decently in the bush. Well, sir, when the True-blues held on for a while, 
to have their beer, the company was invited to go and inspect ’em closer, 
and pat ’em, and fe2] ’em, and I made nodoubt they was Ingines myself, 
when I got the wind of ’em ; but just as I was castin’ about, to see if I 
could fish up an odd word or two of their language, only to be civil, you 
know, to strangers, True-blue’s wife—she comes up and lays hold of me 
by the whiskers, and grins, and smiles, and points, and pulls at ’em, like 
grim Death ; and old True-blue himself--be comes up and has a haul, too, 
and grins, and chatters, and looks desperation fierce: and so they holds 
me amongst ’em. You see, Mr. Hardingstone. they’re not used to beards, 
’cos it’s not their natur’, nor whiskers neither. Well, I looked uncom- 
mon foolish, and the company all began to laugh, and I hear a voice be- 
hind me say, ‘ Why, it’s Hairblower!’ and I turns round, and who should 
I see but an old friend of mine, by name Blacke, as was once a lawyer’s 


and doubled a most formidable looking fist, as he added, “ if ever I catch 
him I'll give him his allowance ;—/friend, indeed, I’ll teach him who his 
friends are.”’ 

For a while the seaman’s indignation was too strong for him, and he 
walked on several paces without saying a word, forgetful apparently of 
his companion and his situation, and all but his anger at the unworthy 
treatment to which he had been subjected. As he cooled down, however, 
he resumed. “ Well, Mr. Hardingstone, in course we went out together, 
and we turned into a Tom-and-Jerry shop to have some beer, and spin a 
bit of a yarn about old times ; and I asked him about his missus, and he 
remembered all the ins-ana-outs of the old place, and I liked to talk to 
him all about it, specially as I shouldn’t see it again for a goodish while ; 
and we had some grog and pipes, and was quite comfortable. After a 
time, a chap came in, a big chap, in a white jacket and ankle-boots, and 
he took no notice of us, but began bet and chafling about his 

o 





And now began another game at cross-purposes, which, though not un- 
common amongst ladies and gentlemen who are of opinion that ‘‘ two 





strength, and his liftin’ weights, and playin’ skittles and such like ; and 
Blacke whispers to me, * Hairblower,’ says he, ‘ you're a strong chap, 


reary et this noisy fellow down a bit, and perhaps he’il keep 
e 


clerk at St. Swithin’s: friend is he,” and Hairblower ground his teeth | $™™ 


niet.’ Well 
kept eggin’ of me on, and at last I makes a match stupid-like, to lift 
a heavier weight than the noisy one. So the landlord, he brings in half- 
a-dozen fifty-sixes, and I beats him all to rubbish. So he was somethin’ 
mad at that, and he offered to play me at skittles for five pounds, or ten 
pounds, or twenty pounds ; and I gaid it was foolish to risk so much mo- 
ney for amusement, but I’d play him for a sovereign, ’cos ye see my 
blood was up, and I wasn’t a-goin’ to knock under to such a land-lubber 
as this here. ‘Sovereign!’ say he, ‘I don’t believe as you’ve got a sove- 
reign,’ and he pulls out a handful of notes and silver, and such-like, and, 
says he, ‘ Afore I stake,’ says he, ‘let me see my money covered ; it’s my 
belief this here’s a plant,’ ‘ You ought to be ashamed of yourself,’ says 
Blacke, the first time he spoke to him ; ‘my friend’s a gen’!’man, and 
can show the ready against all you’ve got—coin for coin, and shillin’ for 
shillin’.’ With that I pulls out my purse and counts my money down 
on the table—eleven golden sovereigns and a five-pound note—so we 
gets to skittles quite contented, and I puts my purse back in my jacket- 
pocket and gives it Blacke to hold. ell, sir, F polished him off at skit- 
tles, too, and he paid his wager up like a man, and treated us all round 
and behaved quite sociable-like, so we got drinkin’ again—-him and me 
and Blacke—-at the same table. After a time my head began to get bad 
—TI never felt it so afore—and the mixture I was a drinkin’ of—gin it 
was, and beer-—seemed to taste queerish somehow, but I thought nothing 
of it, and drank on, thinking as the stuff would soon settle itself, but it 
didn’t, though ; for in a little while the room and the tables and chairs 
seemed to be heavin’ and turnin’ and pitching’, and I felt all manner of 
ways myself, and broke out into a cold sweat, and says I, ‘I think I’ll go 
out into the fresh air a bit, for I’m taken bad,’ eaye I, ‘someway ; but 
don’t ye disturb yourselves, I’ll soon be back again. 
“ So Blacke he helped me out, and directly I got into the yard where 
the skittles was, I see the place all green-like, and after that | remember 
no more till I found myself on the landlord’s bed up-stairs ; and by that 
time it was ten o’clock at night, eo I up and asked what had become of 
my friend ; and the landlord, he told me both the gentlemen was gone, 
and that they had said I didn’t ought to be disturbed, and that I was 
often so; and they was goin’ away without payin’ the score, but the 
landlord was a deep cove, and he wouldn’t let them off without settling, 
80 they paid it all, and so walked away. Well, I got my jacket and 
walked away, too; and allin a moment I thought I’d heard of sueh 
things, and I’d feel in my pocket to see if my purse wassafe. There was 
the purse, sure enough, but the money was gone, every groat of it,— 
there wasn’t a rap left to jingle for luek, Mr. Hardingstone. Well, sir, 
it all came across me at once—I’d been hocussed, no doubt—they drag- 
ged my lush, the thieves, and then they robbed me—and my old friend, 
om Blacke, as I’ve known from a boy, was at the bottom of it. The 
landlord he thought so, too ; but he was in a terrible takin’ himself for 
the character of his house, and he gave me half-a-crown, and begged I’d 
say nothin’ about it ; and that half-crown, all but sixpence, I gave just 
now to a poor creatur’ that wanted it more nor me, is the whole of my 
fortun’, Mr. Hardingstone. But it’s not the money I care for,—thank 
God, I can work and get more,—it’s the meanness of a man I once 
thought well of. That’s wher it is, sir, and I can’t bear it. Blacke by 
name, and blacke by natur’—he must be a rank bad ’un, and I’m 
ashamed of him, that I am!” 

Hairblower got better after making a clean breast of it. He had ne 

friends in London ; none to confide in, none to advise him ; and his 
chance meeting with Frank Hardingstone “ did him a sight of good,” as 
he said himself, and “ made a man of him again.”” Nor was the rencon- 
tre less beneficial te Frank. When a man is suffering from that imagi- 
nary malady (none the less painful for being imaginary) which origi- 
nates in the frown of a pretty girl, there is nothing so likely to do him 
good as a stirring piece of real business, to which he must devote all his 
energies of body and mind. Byron recommends a sea voyage, with ite 
accompanying sea-sickness; the latter he esteems a more perfect cure 
than “ purgatives,” or “the application of hot towels.” Not but that 
these unromantic remedies may be extremely effective ; but, failing sueh 
counter-irritants, we question whether a visit to Scotland-yard, and am 
interview with those courteous and matter-of-fact gentlemen who preside 
over our well-organized metropolitan police force, be not as good a 
method of cauterizing the wound as any other, more particularly when 
such a visit is undertaken for the express purpose of seeing a friend 
through an awkward ee Frank soon had Hairblower into a eab, 
and off on his way to the head-quarters of that detective justice which is 
anything but blind ; where the seaman, having again told his unvarnished 
tale, and been assured that his grievances should meet with the prompt- 
est attention, was dismissed, not a little comforted, though at the same 
time most completely puzzled. Frank’s assistance to his humble friend, 
however, did not stop here. He liked Hairblower, partly, it must be 
confessed, because the seaman was so strong and plucky, and possessed 
such physical advantages as no man despises, though he who shares them 
himself often rates them higher than the rest of the world. Frank en- 
joyed associating with men of all sorts, but more especially he relished 
the society of such daring spirits as are accustomed to look death in the 
face day by day, in the earning of their very subsistence, and to trust 
their own cool heads and strong hands amidst all the turmoil of the 
deep, “ blow high, blow low.”’ Many a wild night had he been out in 
the Channel with his sailor friend, when an inch or two more canvas, or 
& moment’s neglect of the helm, would have made the reckless couple 
food for those fishes after which they laboured so assiduously ; and our 
two friends, for so we must call them, notwithstanding their difference of 
station, had learned to depend on each other, and to admire reciprocally 
the frame that labour could not subdue, the nerves that danger could not 
daunt. So now the gentleman talked the sailor’s affairs over with him 
as ifhe had been a brother. He gave him the best advice in his power ; 
he recommended him to go back to St. Swithin’s, to prosecute the fishing 
trade once more, and with the same delicacy which he would have 
thought due to one of his own rank, he offered to Jend him such a sum of 
money as would enable him to begin the world again, and expreasly 
stipulated that he should be repaid by instalments varying with the 
price of mackarel and the success of the fishing. 
“If once you get your head above water, I know you can swim like a 
duck,” said Frank, grasping the honest fellow’s hand, “so say no more 
about it. We'll have rare times in the yawl before the summer’s quite 
ae a ; and till then, God bless you, old friend, and good luck to 
you 

As Hairblower himself expressed it, “ you might have knocked him 
down with a feather.”’ 

How different the world looked to Frank when he parted with his old 
companion, from what it had seemed some few hours before, as he left 
the great house in Grosvenor-square. There is an infallible receipt for 
lowness of spirits, nervousness, causeless misery, and mental irritation, 
which beats all Dr. Willis’s restorative nostrums, and emancipates the 
sufferer more ety than even the famous “Ha! ha! Cured in an in- 
stant !” remedy. hen oppressed with ennui, the poet says, 

Throw but a stone, the giant dies! 


and so, when the bright sky above seems leaden to your eyes, when the 
song of birds, the prattle of children, or the gush ef waters fall dully upon 
your ear, when the outward world is all vanity of vanities, and existence 
seems a burden, and as Thackeray says, “‘ life is a mistake’”--go and do 
a kindly action, no matter how or where, or to whom—but at any sacri- 
fice, at any inconvenience, go and do it—and take an old man’s word for 
it, you will not repent. Straightway the fairy comes down the kitchen 
chimney, and touches your whole being with her wand. Straightway the 
sun bursts out with a brilliant smile, the birds take up @ joyous ¢aro!, 
the children’s voices are like the morning bymn of a serapbic choir, and 
the babbling of the stream woos your entranced ear with the silver notes 
of Nature’s own melody. Those are now steeds from Araby which seem- 
ed but rats and mice an hour or two ago. That is a glittering equipage 
which you had scouted as a huge unsightly pumpkin. You yourself, no 
longer crouching in dust and ashes, start upright, with your face to hea- 
ven, attired in the only robe that preserves eternal freshness, the only 
ent you shall take away with you when you have done with all the 
rest—the web of charity, that cloak which covers a multitude of sins. 
You have, besides, this advantage over Cinderella—that whereas her 
glass slippers and corresponding splendour must be laid aside before mid- 
night, your enchantment shall outlast the morrow ; your fairy’s wand can 
reach from earth to heaven, your kindly action is entered in a book 
from which there is no erasure, whereof the pages shall be read before 
men and angels, and shall endure from everlasting to everlasting. 
—_—i._. 


Temptation.—An aged Quakeress, the other afternoon, was seen in 
tently gazing upon a piece of richly embroidered satin, displayed in 4 
linendraper’s shop, in Fleet Street. An Irishman, passing, smiled as be 
saw the fascination upon the dame. “ Ah,” said he, “ that’s Satin tempt- 
ing Eve.” ; 

A Wire’s Ricuts.—“ Wife,” said a married man, looking for his boot- 
jack, after she was in bed, “I have a place for all things, and you ought 








to know it by this time.” “Yes,” replied she, “I ought to know where 
you keep your late hours, but I don’t.” 


1854. 








PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Fellow-cttizens of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 
The past has been an eventful year, and will be 
hereafter referred to as a marked epoch in the bisto- 
ry ot the world. While we have been happily pre 
served from the calamities of war, our domestic pros 
has not veen entirely uninterrupted. The crops 
‘one of the country, have been nearly cat off. 
Disease has prevailed to a gg Loew ph usual, 
and the sacrifice of human life, through casualties b 
sea and land,is withouta parallel. But the 
lence has ewept by, and restored salubrity invites the 
absent to their homes, and the return of busisess to 
its ordi channels. If the earth has rewarded the 
labor of the husbandmen less bountifully than in pre 
ceding seasons, it has left him with abundance for do- 
mestic wants, and a large surplasfor exportation. Ina 
the present, therefore, as in past, we find ample 
og As oe —— gh E 
race vidence, protecting care 
merciful pope Dawe hah AS om go 
our attention has ate | n- 
ful interest in passing events, yet our country feels no 
more than the slight vibrations of the convulsions 
which have shaken Rusene. As individuals we cav- 
not repress sympathy with human suffering nor regret 
fer the causes w produce it. Asa nation, we are 
a OS re ee nee 
prosperity of an: o tends, more 
tee inte on. The condition of States 
is not unlike of individuals. 


course 
The wise theory of this Government, so early 
adopted and steadily pursued, of avoiding all entan- 
giing alliances, has hitherto exempted it from many 
com in which it would otherwise have be- 
come involved. Notwithstanding pn ng clearly: de- 
fined and well-sustained course of action, and our ge- 
hical position so remote from Europe, increasing 
position has been manifested by some of its Gov- 
ee areas ain Os ete resp: - bad 
rect, our foreign y. In plans for adjusting 
balance of wer among themselves, have as- 


reupecta, 0 established prisciples ef lnteres- 
man to establis! ples 
tional law. That law the United States have, in their 
ga intercourse, uniformly and obeerved, 
and they cannot recognize any such interpolations 
therein, a3 the temporary interests of others may sug- 
gest. They do not admit that the sovereigns of ene 
continent, or of a particular community of States, 
can legislate for ail others. 

Leaving the trans-atlantic nations to adjust their po- 
litical system, in the way they a | think best for their 
common welfare, the independent powers of this con- 
tinent may well assert the right to be exempt from all 
annoying interference on their part. Systematic ab- 
stinence from intimate pelitical connection with dis- 
tant foreign nations, does not conflict with giving the 
widest range to our foreign commerce. This distinc- 
tion, so clearly marked in history, seems to have been 
overlooked, or disregarded, by some leading forei 
States. Our refusal to be brought within, and su 

ected to, their peculiar system, has, I fear, created a 
as distrust of our conduct, and induced, on their 
part, occasional acts of disturbing effect upon our for- 
eign relations. Our present attitude and course 
give assurances, which should not be q med, that 
our purposes are not esive, nor threatening to 
the safety and welfare of other nations. Our 
tain caterion een ‘ck Shaaere Ay a 
eorder among 
the tribes within the limits of the Union. 
Our naval force is intended only for the protection of 
our citizens abroad, and of our commerce, diffused, 
hE ay hee Poh Fa apne ag 
ment e United States, essentially pacific 
policy, stands pre to repel invasion by the vol- 
untary service of & patriotic people, and provides 
no t means of foreign . These 
ase dipetel to enereush to tho "tightn, or solengne 
are to on the , OF r 
the security, of other States. 
Some European powers have regarded, with dis- 
ae sone the territorial expansion of the 
Ly Svereign right, belooging 
i exercise of sover 0 
alike to ail nations, and by many liberal], exercised. 
Under Lye a = could ty have been 
expec those among them, which have, within 
& comparatively recent period, subdued and absorbed 
ancient en ee. planted their standards on every 
continent, and now possess, or claim the control of, 
islands of ev ocean a8 aoe sppmprate domain, 
would look unfriendly ts upon the ac- 
quisitions of this country, in every instance honora 
obtained, or would feel themselves justified in impu 
pe ET cer vre phe he aggression or to 4 
Our foreign commerce has reached a magnitude 
and extent nearly equal to that of the first maritime 
of the earth, and eneoeseg that of any other. 
ver this great interest, in which not only our mer- 
chants, but all classes of citizens, at least indirectly 
are concerned, it is the duty of the executive 
legislative branches of the Government to exercise 6 
careful su ision, and — pepe measures for 
its ion. The policy which I have had in view, 
im regard to this interest, embraces its future as well 
as its present security. 
a oo x ience 5 that, in omen, when 
cipal powers of Europe are engaged in war, 
the rights of neutral nations are end This 
eration led, in the progress of the warof our 
independence, to the formation of the celebrated con- 
federacy of armed neutraliiy, a — object of 
which was, to assert the doctrine free ships 
make free except in the case of articles contra- 
band of war—a doctrine which, from the very com- 
mencement of our national being, has been 4 
cherished idea of the statesmen of this country. 
At one period or another, orey maritime power 
has, by some solemn treaty stipulation, re ized 
that ple; and it might have been ho it 
come to be universally received and respected 
as a rule of a a = ee of one 
power preven and in the next great war 
which'eneued, that of the French Revolution, it failed 
to be among the belligerent States of Ku- 
pt otwithstanding this, the principle is gen 
y_ admitted to bea sound and salutary one; 
much 60, that, at the commencement of the —e 
war in Europe, Great Britain and France announ 
their purpose to observe it for the present; not. how- 
ever, a8 & recognized international right, but as a 
mere concession for the time being. codpera- 
tion, however, of these two po ul maritime na- 
tions in the interest of neutral rights, ap to me 
to afford an occasion, inviting and justifying, on the 
part of the United States, a renewed effort to make 
the doctrine in question a principle of international 
law, by means of conventions between the 
several *powers of and America. Accord- 
ingly, a ——s em not only the rule 
that free ships make free goods, except contraband 
articles, but also the lees contested one, that neutral 
property, other than contraband, though on board 
enemy’s ships, shall be exempt from confiseation, has 
been submitted by this Government to thcee of Ea- 
and America. 
ussia acted promptly in this matter, and a conven- 
tion was concluded between that country and the 
United States, providing for the observance of the 
principles announced, not only as between them- 
selves, but also as between them and all other nations 
which shall enter into like stipulations. None of the 
other powers have as yet taken final action on the 
su I am not aware, however, that any objection 
to the proposed stipulations has been made; but on 
the contrary, ticy are acknowledged to be emential 
to the security of neutral commerce; and the only 
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apparent obstacle to their general is in the 
= noe tena 2 be encumb by insdmiesi- 
conditions. 


The King of the Two Sicilies bas expressed to our 
Minister at Naples his readiness to coveur in ney) ge 
relative to neutral rights, and to enter inte 
eopvention on that sub 
The King of Praseia entirely vee of the 
. a a treaty vA Se same efiect ey ney 
ut proposes an additional article provi ‘or 
the revunciation of priv . Such ap article, 
for most obvious reasons, ie much desired by 
nations having naval establishmexts large in propor 
tion to their foreign commerce. If it were adopted 
as 4m international rule. the commerce of & 
having comparatively 8 small naval force would be 
oar Seek at Hy de od its enemy in case of war 
ith & power of decided naval superiority. The bare 
statement of the condition in which the United Statee 
would be placed, after having surrendered the right 
to resort to privateers, in the event ef war b 
belligerent of naval supremacy, will show that thie 
Governmen' could never listen to such a ition. 
The navy of the first maritime power in Europe is st 
least ten times 8 large as that of the United States. 
The foreign commerce of the two countries is neariy 
equal, aud about equally exposed to hostile a 
tions. In war between that power and the United 
States, without resort on our part to our mercantile 
marine, the means of our enemy to inflict injury upon 


. our commerce would be teofold greater than ours to re- 


taliate. We could not extricate our country from this 
upequal condition, with such an enemy, unlese 
we at once departed from our present peaceful 
policy, end became a great naval power. Nor 
would ‘this country be better situsted in war 
with one of the secondary naval powers. Though 
the navel disyarity would be less. the grest extent 
and more exposed condition of our wide-epeas com- 
merce would give any of them a like advantage 
over us. 

The proposition to enter into engagements to f 
resort to privateers, in case this country should 
forced into war with a great naval power, is not enti- 
tled to more favorable consideration than would be a 
proposition to agree not to accept the services of vol- 
unteers for operations on land. When the honor or 
the rights of our country require it to assume a hos- 
tile attitude, it confidently relies upon the patriotiem 
of its citizens, not ordinarily devoted to the military 
—— to augment the army and the navy, so as 

make them fully adequate to the emer- 
gency which calls them into action. The pro- 
or f to surrender the right to employ privateers is 
protessedly founded upon the principle, that private 
Y of unoffending non-combatants, though ene- 
mies, should be exempt from the ravages of war; but 
the proposed surrender but little way in carry in 
out that principle, whic ually requires that euc 
private property should not be seized or molested b 
national ships-of-war. Should the leading powers o1 
Europe concur in proposing, as & rule of international 
law, to exempt private property, upon the ocean, from 
seizure by public armed cruisers, as well as by pri- 
vateers, the United States will readily meet them 
upon that broad ground. 

Since the adjournment of Congrees, the ratifications 
of the Treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain, relative to coast fisheries, and to reciprocal 
trade with the British North American Provinces 
have beea exchanged, and some of its anticipated ad- 
vantages are already enjoyed by us, although its full 
execution was toabide certain acts of legislation not 

et fally performed. So soon as it was ratified, 

ritain opened to our commerse the free navigation 
of the river St. Lawrence, and to our fishermen unmo- 


on 

North American Provinces; in return for which, she 
asked for the introduction, free of duty, into the ports 
of the United States, of the fish caught on the same 
const by British fishermen. This the compen- 
sation, stipulated in the treaty, for vileges of the 
higheet im ce and value to the United States, 

were thus voluntarily yielded before it became 
effective, the request seemed to me to be 3 reasonable 
= but it could not poeouaess to, —_ want of = 

rity te suspend our laws ey uties upon 

foreign fish. In the meantime, the Treasury art- 
ment iesaed a regulation for ining the duties 
paid or secured by bonds on fish caught on the coasts 
of the British Provinces, and brought to our markets 
by British subjects, after the fishing-grounds had been 
made fully accessible to the citizens of the United 
States. I recommend to your favorable consideration 
& proposition, which will be eubmitted to you, for au- 
thority to refund the duties and the bands thus 
received. The Provinces of Canada and New-Bruns- 
wick have aleo anticipated the full operation of the 


treaty, b ve arran ents, tively, to 
admit, fine oO ey ys soniente of the United States 
mentioned in the list of the ; and an arrapge- 


ment, similar to that regarding British fish, has been 
made for duties now eeeraee en Go products of 
those Provinces enumerated in the same free list, and 
pe rey oe een ey sy a Pre 
osition for refunding w will, in my judgmep 

in like manner entitled to your fevend le considera- 


tion. 

There is difference of opinion between the United 
Territory of Washington, vajoininy the British 

e ining ri 
on the Pacific, which has already led to 
ulties on the part of the citizens and local 
authorities of the two Governments. I recommend 
that provision be made for a commission, to be joined 
by one on the part of Her Britannic Majesty, for the 
urpose of running and establishing the line in con- 
Coversy. Certain stipulations of the third and fourth 
articles of the treaty concluded by the United States 
and Great Britain in 1846, regarding J pemewcof rights 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and property of the 
Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company, have given 
rise to serious disputes, and it is im t to all con- 
eerned, that means of settling them ami- 
cably should be devised. I have reason to believe, 
that an ar: tcen be made on just terms for 
the extin ent of the rights in question, em- 
bracing, also, the right of the Hudson’s Bay Com. 
pany to the navigation of the river Columbia; and I 


therefore 8 to your consideration, the expedi- 
ency of m & contingent appropriation for that 
Pp e. 


rance was the early and efficient ally of the United 
States in their struggle for independence. From that 
time to the presen with occasional slight interrup- 
tions, cordial ons of friendship have existed be- 
tween the governments and people of the two coun- 
tries. The kindly sentiments cherished alike by both 
nations have led to extensive social and commercial 
intercourse, which, I trust will not be interrupted or 
checked by any casual event of an apparently unsat- 
isfuctory ter. The French Consul at Sap Fran- 
cisco was, not long since, brought into the United 
States District Court at thst place, by compulsory 
process, a8 @ witness in favor of another foreign Com 
sul, in violation, as the French Government con- 
ceives, of his priviliges under our consular convention 
with France. There nothing in the transaction 
which could imply any disrespect to France or its 
Coneul, such explanation has been made, as I hope 
will be satisfactory. Subsequently, misanderstand- 
ing arose on the subject of the French Government 
having, as it appeared, abruptly excluded the Ameri- 
can Ministerto from passing through France, 
on his way from London to Madrid. But that Gov- 
ernment has unequivocally disavowed any design to 
deny the right of transit to the Minister of the United 
States; and, after explanations to this effect, he has 
resumed his jeamnen and actually returned heresy 
France to § herewith lay before Congress the 
correspondence on this subject between our Envoy at 
Paris, and the Minister of Foreign Relations cf the 
French Government. 

The position of our affairs with Spain remains as at 
the close of your last session. Internal agitation, ae- 
suming very nearly the of political revolu- 
tion, has recently convulsed that country. The late 
Ministers were violently expelled from power, and 
men, of Very different views in relation to ite internal 





affaires, have succeeded. Since this change, there hae 
been no propitious ity te resume, and prees 
on, negoti for the adjustment of serious questions 
of difficulty between the Spanish Government and 
the United States. There is reason to believe that 
our Minister will find the preeent Government more 
favorably inclined than the preceding to comply with 
jt just ee and to P jaa — arrangemente 

r res g harmony, an serv ace, between 

the two countries. vp vita on 
Negotiations are ding with Denmark to discon- 
tinue the practice of levying tolls on our vessels and 
their cargoes passing through the Sound. I do not 
doubt that we can claim exemption therefrom as a 
matter of right. It is admitted on all hands that this 
exaction is sanctioned, not by the general ciples 
of the law of nations, but only by conven- 
tions, which most of the commercia! nations have en- 
tered into with Denmark. The fifth article of our 
treaty of 1826, with k, provides that there 
eball not be paid, on the vessels of the United States 
and their cargoes when passing through the Sound, 
higher duties than those of the most favored nations, 

ia may be regarded as an implied agreement te 
submit to the tolls during the continuance of the 
treaty, and, consequently, may embarrass the asser- 
taon of our right to be r therefrom. There are, 
also, other provisions in the treaty which ought to be 
modified. It was to remain in fo: ce for ten yeers, and 
uatil ove yesr after either party should give notice to 
the other of intention to terminate it. deem it ex- 
pedient that the contemplated notice should be given 

The caval expedition, dispatched about two 

nav on, a years 
stoce for the p of establishing relations with 
the Empire of Japan, has been ably and skillfully 
conducted to a successful termination by the officer 
to whom it was intrusted. A treaty, o certain 
of the ports of that populous country, has ne- 
gotiated; and in order to give full effect thereto, it 
only remains to exch ratifications, and adopt re- 
quisite eommereial ns. 
lately concluded between the United 
States and Mexico settled some of our most embar- 
rassing difficulties with that country, but numerous 
claims upon it for wrongs and injuries to our citizens 
remained unadjusted, and many new cases have been 
recently added to the former list of grievances. Our 
legation has been earnest in its endeavors to obtain, 
frem the Mexican Government, a favorable consider- 
ation of these ciaims, but hitherto without success. 
This failure is, probably, in some measure, to be 
secribed to the distur condition of that poate. 
It has been my anxious desire to maintain friendly 
relations with the Mexican Republic, and to cause its 
right and territories to be ted, not only by our 
citizens, but by foreigners, who have resorted to the 
United States for the purpose of organizing hostile 
expeditions againstsome of the States of that Republic. 
The defenseless condition in which its frontiers 
have been left, has stimulated lawless adventurers to 
embark in there enterprises, and greatly increased 
the difficulty of enforcing our obligations of neutral- 
ity. my ye | it as my solemn duty to fulfill, effi- 
ciently, these obligations, not only toward Mexico, but 
other fe nations, I have exerted all the powers 
with which I am invested to defeat such criminal 
roceedings, and bring to punishment those who, by 
faking a part therein, violated our laws. The energy 
and activity of our civil and military authorities have 
frustrated the designs of those who meditated expe- 
ditions of this character, except in two instances. 
One of these, composed of foreigners, was at first 
eountenanced and aided by the Mexican Government 
itself, it having been deceived as to their real object. 
The other, small in number, eluded the vigilance of 
the magistrates at San Francisco, and succeeded in 
reaching the Mexican territories; but the effective 
measures taken by this Government compelled the 
abandonment of the undertaking. 

The commission to establish the new line between 
the United States and Mexico, according to the 
visions of the treaty of the 30th of December Gat hee 
been ed, and the work is already commenced. 

Oar treaties with the Argentine Confederation, and 
with the Republics of Uraguay annd P. uay, se- 
eure to us the free navigation of the river Plata, 
and some of its larger tributaries; but the same suc- 
cess has not attended our endeavors to open the Ama- 
zon. The reasons in favor of the free use of that 
river, I had occasion to t fully in a former mes- 
sage; and, considering the cordial relations which have 
long existed between Government and Brazil, it 
row. | be expected that 
tually, reach a favorable 

Convenient means of transit between the several 

arts ef a co’ are not only desirable for the ob- 
ts of co and personsl communication, but 
essential to its existence under one Government. 
Sensnsted 20 hee Re Reeste Get Pacific soasts of the 
United States by the whole breadth of the continent, 
gether by eummsunity of origis ent inetiretions, ead by 
r and institutions, y 
rerong aitachment tothe —_, Sarge Se commen 
creasing intercourse, and v 0 
commercial between these remote divi- 
sions of the ublic. At the present time, the most 
practicable and onl commodious routes for commu- 
nication bet veen them are by the way of the Isthmus 
of Central America. Itisthe duty of the Govern- 
ment to secure these avenues against all danger of in- 


terruption. 

In relation to Central America, perplexing questions 
existed between the United States and Great Britain, 
at the time of the cession of California. These, as 
well as questions which subsequently arose, concern- 

inter-oceanic comm ion across the Is 
were, as it was supposed, adjusted by the treaty of 
April 19, 1850; but, unfortunately they have been re- 
pe rome A re oh engeyen ing as vprgd os ys 
some of its provisions, a readjustment of which is 
now under consideration, Our Minister at London 
ble object, Dut hea not ‘yet found i possible to. bring 
objec ye possible 
the negotiations toa 


\ ptiaae aes will, even- 


: termination. 

As incidental to these questions I deem it proper to 
notice an occurrence which happened in Central 
America near the close of the last session of Congress. 
So soon as the necessity was perceived of establish- 
ing inter-oceanic communications across the Isthmus 
8 company was organized, under authority of the State 
of Nicar seus, but composed for the most part of citi- 
sens of the United States, for the parpoee of opening 
such a transit way, by the river Juan and Lake 

i which soon became an eligible and much 
used route in the trans ticn of our citizens and 
their pospesty between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
Meanwhile, and in anticipation of the completion and 
tmportence of this transit way, a number of adven- 
turers had taken ion of the old Spanish port at 
the mouth of the river San Juan, in open defiance of 
the Staie or States of Central America, which, upon 
their ing independent, had rightlfully succeeded 
to the local sovereignty and jurisdiction of Spain. 
These adventurers undertook to change'the nane 
ef the place from San Juan del Norte to Greytown, 
and, though at first pretending to act as the subjects 
of the fictitious sovereign of the Mosquito Indians, 
they subsequently repudiated the control of any 
power whatever, assumed to adopt a distinct political 

anization, and declared themselves an independent 
sovereign State. If, at some time, a faint hope was 
entertained that they might become a stable and re- 
spectable community, that hope soon vanished. They 
ae to assert unfounded claims to civil juris- 
ction over Punta Arenas, 4 oo on the opposite 
side of the river San Juan, which was in possession, 
under a title wholly independent of them, of citizens 
of the United States, interested in the enemas 
Transit Company, and which was indispensably 
necessary to the prosperous operation of that route 
across the Isthmus. The fey J resisted their 
groundless claims; whereupon they proceeded to de- 
stroy some - its buildings, and attempted vidlently to 


ta later period they organized a strong force for 
the purpoze of demolishing the establishment at Pun- 
ta Arenas, but this mischievous Sole was defeated 
by the interposition of one of our ships of war, at 

t time in the harbor of San Juan. Subsequently 





Cre Ved be tabi Ges, jer pee . 
vious occas nt, ey wet proper to assert 
force of arms. Our inister to Central Amerion hap- 


ed to be mt on that occasion. Believing 
that the Gupte of the steamboat wes innocent, for 
he witnessed the traasaction on which the 
was founded, and believing, alro, that the 
ty, having no juriediction over the place where 
ey pro’ to make the arrest, would 
desperate resistance if they persisted in their pur- 
pose, he , @ffectually, to 
violence and bloodshed. The American 
afterward visited Greytown, and, while he 
certain of the 
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who 7 to recover their property. ' 
Such, in substance, are the facts submitted to my 
consideration, and proved by trustworthy evidence. 
I could not doubt that the case demanded the interpo- 
sition of this Government. Justice required that rep- 
aration should be made forso many and such groes 
wrongs, and that a course of inso.ence and plunder, 
tending directly to the insecurity of the lives of nu- 
merous travelers, and of the rich treasure 
to our citizens, passing over this transit-way, 
be peremptorily arrested. Whatever it m be in 
other respects, the community in question, in 


to do mischief, was not despicable. It was 
vided with ordnance, small arms, and 
and might easily seize on the unarmed boats, 


with millions of property, which y 
within its reach. It did not profess to belong to 
regular Government, and had, in fact, no roneguioet 
dependence on, or connection with, any one te which 
the United States or their injured citizens might 

for redress, or which could be held res 

any way, for the outrages committed. Not standing 
the world in the attitude of an i. 


f d trains 
sr-ceeneinny and the Sektioreaslometa tt ahalaees 


Seasonable notice was given to the le of - 
town thet this Government att x ep owe 
the injuries they had done to our ci and to make 
suitable apology for their insult of our , and 
that a ship-of-war would be dispatched thither to en- 
force oe ee oe with these demands. But the notice 
passed eeded. Thereupon, a commander of the 
navy, in charge of the sloop-of-war ‘ Cyane,” was 
ordered to repeat the demands, and to insist upon a 
compliance therewith. Finding that neither the 
lace, nor those ass to have authority over 
manifested any disposition to make the required repa- 
ration, or even to offer excuse for their cor duct, he 

them, by s public proclamation, that 
they did not give satisfaction within a 
specified, he bombard the town. By this 
procedure he afforded them o to 


is 


—— no disposi’ 
town to comply with his requisitions, he appealed te 
the com er of Her Britannic Majesty's schooner 
Bermuda, who was seen to have intercourse and ap- 
parently much influence with the leaders among them, 
to interpose, and persuade them to take some course 
calculated to save the necessity of resorting to the 
extreme measure indicated in his proclamation; 
acceding to the request, did 
nothing more than to protest against the contemplated 
bombardment. No steps ot any sort were taken, by 
the le, to give the eatisfaction uired. No in- 
dividuals, if an there were, who regarded theme! 
as not responsible for the misconduct of the commu- 
nity, adopted any means to themselves from 
the fate of the guilty. The several charges, on which 
the demands for redress were founded, had been 
publicly known to all for same time, 
were again announced to them. They did not 
deny any of these charges; they offered mo ex- 
— nothing in extenuation of their con- 
uct; but contumaciously refused to hold ny 
tercourse with the commander of the 
their obstinate silence they seemed rather 
provoke chastisement than to escape it. 
ance, on thelr part, fe imputable obiefy $e 
ance, on mputable chi 
sive idea that de Amanteen Government. 
eterred from punishing them, fe 
pleasing a formidable f n power, 
sumed to thiak, looked wi cency 
carne and insulting de to 
nited States. The Cyane at length fired the 
town. Before much injury had been done, fire 
was twice suspended, in order to afford opportuni 
for an arrangement; but this was declined. Most of 
the buildings of the yee. of little value generally, 
were, in the sequel, destroyed; but, owing to the con- 
siderate precautions our naval commander, 
there was no destruction of 
When the Cyane was ordered to Central America, 
it was confidently hoped and expected that no occa- 
sion would arise for “a resort to violence and de- 
‘‘ struction of property and lees of life.” Instructions 
to that effect were m to her commander. And no 
extreme act would have been requisite had mot the 
people themselves, by their extraordinary conduct in 
the affair, frustrated all the porsible mild measures for 
ob satisfaction. A withdrawal from the place, 
the object of his visit entirely defeated, would, under 
the circumstances in which the commander of the 
Cyane found himself, have been absolute abandon- 
ment of all claim ef our citizens for indemnification, 
and submissive acquiescence in national indignity. 
It would have encouraged in these lawless men & 
of imsolence and rapine most dangerous to the 
lives and ie pe be our citizens at Punta 
and probably emboldened them to grasp at the treas- 
ures and valuable merchandise continually 
over the Nicaragua route. It certainly woald have 
been most satisfi to me if the objects of the 
Cyane’s mission could have been consummated with- 


out any act of public force; but the conta- 
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582 ; Che Albion. December 9 
Ta, ctueseative, ~ ner up their establish- had beneficial resulte, not only id Minka, - eniist- reusing June 1854, exceeds the cost fo we resto ion trouble you with but a few vatiogs. 


ag yy ments, but in ebvious improvement im the class of your hat war, in any case, is a calamity we are all 
a 


again call your atteation 
of | men who enter the service. I regret thetcorrespond- | ™e" by occen stdamers, and commend the sug: 

thoy might pernen ' impunity Liscuiien es aoa bested an A 66 . segiore ofthe Pos Bopemapter Gogerel to vour early astention. agreed, but still the world is one in which we must 
nt as A seventy thousad 


: be prepared, as men and Christians, to bear calam- 
ine hirty-five acres of the public lands have been 
, in view of Oe Gases ee andthe | ee en ek “~Y and ~ thousmad | ities when they are suffered for a good cauee. A 
powers, been y necessarily ect, Fe- | and seventeen acres brought into market. The number of eres | war to which compelled, by both justice and 
characterized with more of harshness than of a ceive at — what us, in my judgment, inadequate sold is geven millica thirty ve tognsand avon busdred and necessity, is roo in nae . po ay if or - 
diffioult to present repeated instances in the bi ~ of The valuable services constantly rendered by the hundred end sighty-five thousand five hundred wed thisey-thres hostilities were characterised by both, they are the 
i iviliza- | Army, and its inestimable importance, asthe nucleus | dollars. The sggrcgats amount of lands sold. located under | hostilities in which we are now engaged. In the 
i offending and more around which the volunteer forces of the nation can Btates, and by locating under grants for is upward of , contest of England with Russia, the old Eastern 
-defenseless than Greytown, have been chastised with promptly gather in the hour of danger, sufficiently twenty-three millions of scres. The increase of lands sold over | idea of the antagonist principles of light and dark- 
much greater severity, and where not cities only have attest the wisdom of maintaining a military peace estab- the previous year is about six millions of acres; and the sales 
Ene COuSRE, BSS Seago Box: a iy Hichment; bat the theory of our system end the wise Senta tho tule teat quarters of the current year ‘present the = ness appears to me more distinctly realised than in 
—— end tht. bina a te ton aes i P actice under it require that any proposed augmen- traordinery result of five and « half millions sold, exceeding by | any instance of the history of mankind. On the 


nearly four millions of acres the sales of the corresponding quar- 


fusely to mingle with that of the guilty. on, in thme of peace, be only commensurate with | ters ofthe last year, thus increasing to ax extent uaparsileled | On€ side we see a country totally without the desire 
Passing from ign to domestic affairs, your at- our extended limits and frontier relations. While during any like period in our pest history the amount of reve- of aggression, labouring only for the intellectual 
tention is natural) to the financial condition scrupulously adherirg to this principle, I fiad, in ex- nue provided from this source for the Federal Tre 


— progress of mankind, cultivating peace, regardin 
of the country, oleers a subject of general interest. | isting circumstances, a pocessity for increase of Our | string apart public demain for thoes who have merved thei | the quiet of nations as the great element of Sottonal 
For complete and exact information regarding the military force, and it is believed that four new regi- country in time of war, is illustrated by the fact, that since | prosperity, spreading by her commerce the bene- 
finances, and the various branches of the public ser- epee bed oe and nee mounted ri Will | 1700 no lees then 9,000,000 of sores have been applied to thie | ‘its of civilisation through the globe constantly 
manag ° exigency. wees which I submitted in my annual Message of roducing those great inventi d i 
the of the Treasury, from which it will necessary carefully to weigh t the cost in a case of such enqpestions, coustructio pew ag | ee ventions and expedients 
pear, that the amount of ~ = during the last fiscal urgency, it would be shown that the additional ex- wt ways, oy ond. of and in id ~ magnitude of | Which give man the mastery over nature ; and even 
from all sources, was seventy-three million five pense would be comparatively light. the subject and subsequent developments would seem to render | When compelled to force using her gigantic power 
hundred and forty-nine thousand seven hundred and wie Ln foaraees = the pumeiont force of the ae ae So a - Ah ple _s only to defend the property and assert the common 
five dollars; and that the — expenditures for the army should, » be combined certain measures entertain no doubt; but in ite application it is not enough that the rights of haman kind (cheers). On the other hand 
same period, exclusive of payments on account of | of reform in its organic arrangement and administra- | value of lands in particular locality may be enhanced; that, in | we see a power inflexibly tyrannical, opposed to all 
public amounted to fifty-one million | tion, The present organization is the result of par- | fact, a lerger ameunt of money — = ae received. in @ rogress, extinguishing all liberty, holding its eub- 
eighteen thousand two hundred and forty-nine dol- tial legislation often cirected to special objects and Set deeteetone without the ny a oe of the Jeots | in the condition of slaves fh extendin rite 
lars. During the same period, the payments made ia interests; and the laws regulating rank and command, dimprovements. A prudent proprietor looks beyond | “domini ves, g 
blic debt, including interest | having been adopted many years ago from the Brit- | fimlted sections of his domain, beyond present. reeults, to the ominions only to extend ignorance, oppression, 
and amounted to $24,336,380. To the | ishcode, are not always applicable to our service. It | ultimate effect which a particular live of policy ts likely to pre- | OF bitrary power, and the degradation of mankind. 
re, | ipts of that year is to be added a | is not surprising, therefore, that the system should be | @u¢e upon wit bis ons and interests. The Government, | If that power should succeed in its known objects 


in the Treasury at the commence- deficient in the symmetry and simplicity essential to emo | pape eae oe a or ah all the nobler aspirations of the human mind would 


ment thereof, amounting to $21,942,892; and at the the harmonious workiag of its several parts, and re- to and during the last session of Congress, upward of thirty mil- be extinguished by the lash of the executioner or 





f 
F 


clese of the same year, & eqrmesesing bennes quire a careful revision. _ lions of acres of land were withdrews from public sale withe | the lance of the Cossack. I demand in what coun- 
* amounting to $20,137,967 of receipts above ex- The present organization, by maintaining large | iow ‘0 spplications for grants of this character pending before | 1. aon t 
Bye By - Py staff corps or departments, separates many officers Congrom. fy ccsstal_sevlow of (Rp winete ou ject led t me te 'y under the sway of Russia has man advanced ? 


0 : : : Have the fruits of human genius flourished? Have 
in t th retary from that close connection with troops, and those ac- arket; and i ion immediate] thi 8 
ine evociets of the ae OO Fer cates te ee aek wana cob ea condos oe | Geen eee applications at the last seesion coutemplated the | the comforts of men been promoted ; has the sanc- 
not likely to equal in amount those of the last, yet | qualify them for the varied responsibilities of high | ouruction climore nen ive hound milesotroed.andgragte | tity of law been upheld ; hasreligion been any thing 
they will undoubtedly exceed the amount of expendi- | command. Were the duties of the army staff mainly | eis. Even admitting the right on the part of Congres to be | DUt a superstition; society been anything bat a 
tures by at least $15,000,000 I shall, therefore. con- discharged by officers detached from their regiments, unquestionable, is it quite clear that the proposed gue servitude ; morality been anything but a licegsed 
tinue to direct that the surplus revenue be applied, so | it is believed that the special service would be equally | would be productive of good, and not evil diferent | profligacy ; and government been anything but a 
far as it can be judiciously and economically to | well performed, and the discipline and instruction of | prejects ere confined. for the present, to eee Staves of thie rigid contro! of man by the lowest influences of his 
the reduction of the public debt, the amount of which | the army be improved. While due regard to the se- | show that it s proposed to put the works speedily in process of | natare, his corruptions, and his fears? The whol 
the t of the lant fiscal year, was curity of the rights of officers, and to the nice sense constrection. When we reflect that since the commencement ki ’ f th P H t ke the sub: Lt ena 
867,340,628; of whieh there had been paid on the20th | of honor which should be cultivated among them, | of the construction of railways in the United States,stima- | WOrking of the system is to make the subject a sav- 
day of November, 1254, the sum of $22,365,172, leav- | would seem to exact cempliance with the eetablished | sted a8 they have been by the large dividends realised from | Age, that he may be the more submissive subject, 
@ balance of outstanding public debt of rule of promotion in ordinary cases, still it can hardly pathy me ee A ph ge Senaieiinn. enpene- and to make the soldier a machine that he may be 
ouly $44,975,456, redeemable at different be doubted that the range of promotion by selection, aged by Beate legisiation, and pressed Srasel ke the amazing the more a soldier (cheers.) 
within" forieen "yours. ‘Tharo o lso | which snow precialycondod nthe grade of gen. | Sorc ite gutta einer eae nas 
remnante of other Government stocks, most | eral officers, might be somewhat extended wi t otanated P Tp ment—its principle is perfidy. That other govern- 
of which are already | dee, oad on wrbich the > oe ye Gaited enadie a, ee he conted | tpeu what were deome tobe found. principles and ments have eon evar we ona easily ssknewtedge, 
teres ceased, but wi ave not yet been : ? : Cae) Seouenens, Ween We Com — © Cnormous te, | but their craft was accidental, and arising from the 
meri f ithd hannels 
presented for payment, amounting to $233,179. This | tothe promotion of officers who, after hertous, ney hye tee poy | letoreee as tenet | nature of the sovereign. In Russia, let whoever 
yw exhibits the fact that the anpual ery ro and ore yoy yr ios ice, os wage —— ose paid to cootinue operations, the bankruptcies not merely in | will be on the throne, the craft is persevering, per 
vernment greatly exceeds amount of its or y incapable o orming barac . finances 1 yw 
Sublic debt, which’ latter remains unpaid, only be. | active duty, and whose advancement,’ therefore, | “uez;put ie charscter. end the inevitabie effect upon finances | Detual, and progressing. It was the eame in the 
cause the time of payment has not yet machined, and would tend to knpete the. ¢ficleney of the —. Suita- ——— thie tA pan wine xpected to Bow fom f > me enterprise of Peter, in the snowy supremacy of 
it cannot be di ed at once, except at the option provision for clags 0 cers, by the creation - - Paris dbo ti Co 4 atherine [I., in the brute vagaries of Paul, and in 
of public creditors, who prefer to retain the securities | of 4 retired list, would remedy the evil, without Dees the apirit which hes prodsced such 1 aie at te 1 diplomatic courtesies of Alexander, and the 
of the United States; and the other fact, not less wounding the just pride of men, who, by past services, stimulated or checked? Is it not the better rule to resent inheritor of the throne has not lost an atom 
striking, that the annual revenue from all sources ex- seve — ding tue to high eee: ah Be a hy ae 8 of the inherited policy and wily negotiation always 
ceeds millions of dollars, the t need- m again commen is measure to the favorable Stat ra ty . 
ed for a ne we A and <ooneumedl ae Na a ae ef the cons —— of Cmgres, I — a ee the lant = the heck go Sopethe?, x. “Fomnlsh S oobetury voctocias gotiated nying eaene Went. A, diplom nl 
Government. power of placing officers on the retired list be limited | against lative schemes and extravagance. But is is mani- é urope ung omacy 
The estimates presented to Congress from the dif- to one og C) yooeiion secaien of the measure fees hat with ‘the moat effective guards, there is danger ef g~ in disgust, yet, baffled as it has been, it is as ready 
ferent Executive Departments, at the last comslon, = ? -+ pases and if, after the lapse of years, @ may well pause before a proposition contemplating a | * diplomatise as ever (loud cheers). It is obser- 
amounted to pisr-cigut million four hundred an ere sho occasion to renew the provision, it simultaneous movement for the construction of railroads vable that Russia never begins a war but for the 
six thousand five hun and eighty-one dollars; and can be reproduced with any improvements which ¢x- which, in extent, will equal, exclusive of the Great Pacific Road “ protection” of something or other. She has be- 
the appropriations made, to the sum of fifty-eight mil- rience may indicate. The nt organization of and all its branches, nearly one third of the entire length ofsuch an this war for the protecti f the Greek Chris- 
Sandia teminel anh tgiten theanend bundred he artillery into regiments is liable to obvious objec- | Works. now completed, in the United States, and which cannot | & aE TOE She Prewsones © 
one red and sixteen thous nine ti Th ice of artillery is that of J cost, with equipment, less than one hundred and fifty millions tians. She begun the war which ended in the fall of 
and fifty-eight dollars. Of this excess of appropria- ions. ihe eervice of artillery at of batteries, and of dollars, dangers likely to result from combinations of ; 
tions over estimates, however, more than twenty mil- | 2 organization of batteries into a corps of artillery terests of this character can hardly be over-eatimated. But, | 2 0land, for protection. Poland had been disturbed 
lion was applicable to extraordinary objects, having would be more consistent with the nature of their independently of these considerations, where is the accurate | With religious dissensions early in the last century. 
no reference tothe usual annual expenditures. Among | duties. A large part of the troops now called artillery | "nowtedge the comprehensive pm pe hg DS Russia interfered to protect the Protestants. No- 
these objects, was embraced ten millions to meet the are, and have m,on duty as infantry—the dis- Propoted roads, in eleven States and one Territory? Were thing could be more pacific than her remonstran- 
le of the treaty between the United States tinction ey the two arms being merely nominal. will you bogia. and where C4 ? If, to enable these companies ces ; nothing more sensitive than her compassion, 
and Mexico; oe tas, ie nn Ly onjooin of exivecedi- i ae ye wg Bag Wty 4 hy bran i os be pricerity given, the policy” wil nothing more showily sincere than her sorrow for 
nary expendi ) mited por ti ’ bl ive in its 
‘considerably less than forty millions of dollars 





But there are other characteristics of this govern- 




















‘ Thashenta of the seuntey Gemand. 1 thivefere com> present a p 80 comp bearings, and so im- the dissensions of the illustrious country, and dearly 
panade Sg eeeuns P Fg ae a p Sed econ of a distinction which has | faticipation Ue severest ansiysis. “Entertalsing these views, | Deloved neighbour. She formed a confederacy, 
of the daties on imports. The report of the Secretary no foundation in either the arms used or the character recur with satisfaction tothe experience and wetion of the bribed Austria and Prussia by a share in the pro- 
of the Treasury ts & series of tables showing | Of the eervice expected to be performed. pF , y «ete py tend cp peermedia ect | mised plunder, and then burst in upon unhappy 
the operation of the revenue system for several suc- In connection with the proposition for the increase It was my tatention to von this oceasion, some sug. | Poland. Still crafty, she made treaties, and broke 
cessive years, and as the general principle of reduc- of the army, I have presented these suggestions with gestions regarding internal improvements by the General Go- | them; made negotiations, and dallied with diplo- 
ten of a ies, with a view to revenue and not protec- ip certain measures of reform, as the comple- pawns Bee | mi Rk time at ae a es a macy. Still went on corrupting and cajoling ; but 
tion, may now be regarded as the acsios poner of -— Rade py which wa produce the heppiest | Pontatives, with objections, of the bill entitled, An act mak- | the moment when the royal tigress was within 
the country, I trust that little difficulty be en- results from a given expen liture, and which I ho ‘* ing appropriations for the repair, preservation, and completion reach of her prey then the crouching was exchan- 
countered in settling the details of a measure to that may attract the ey, attention, and be deemed worthy “of oe blic works heretofore commenced under oe! 
effect. of the approval of Congress. “ guthority of law;” but the space in this communication | g@d for the spring, and the hopes of Poland were 
In connection with this subject, I recommend a The recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy, already occupied with other matter of he mery mpylw - ond buried in the blood of the 12,000 citizens of War- 
in the laws, which recent ience has | having reference to more ample provisions for the dis Sige, which will be trensunitied to. Stee ewe Uf Gepones eaw who died in the last trench of her independence. 
shown tobe essential to the protection x the Govern- cipline and en eerevenans ee See ot at an early poy. iatiienenanlamenns Exactly the same process was followed in the pos- 
‘ment. ere is no express provision of law, requir- seamen, and for the reorganization and gradual in- - ment of the United States re " A 


Z quires session of that spot on which all eyes are now so 

ing the records and pe 3 of a public character, of queso, et the Hovy, I deem, cmteetty wore of your ee, aes Sees Coane a meded® bee | anxiously turned. Catherine the Second longed for 
~ > ie and of their —— >. nor ano controlled our policy in relation to’ the permanent before Tt faa Fg pth tot Sengptlias the possession of the Crimes (of course as @ future 
wision declaring it felony om thei - Ad military force, by sea and land, are sound, con- then aie. means of seizing Constantinople). She entered into 
Raise ‘entries in tho books, orreturn fale nocounts, | sistent” with "the theory of dur eystem, and | ,i7 mecreoommondacions tn lain inaithis povsion | negotiations with the Tartars; she pensioned their 
In the absence of such express provision by law, the should by no means be disregarded. But, limit- District of Columbia, are renewed. Many of these objects par- chief or khan; she then proposed herself as the pro- 
officers, in many instances, have claimed ing the force to the objects icularly set take largely of a national character are important, inde- tectress of the Crimea. Her next step was to pour 

exercised the right to take into theirown posses- | forth im the preceding part of Message, we es, ceed relation to the Big wom of the onlycon- | an army into it and slaughter its people. If“ Thou 


sion important books and papers, on the ground that | should not overlook the present magnitude and pros- in wrocrapedie entirely unrepre- | thas slain and also taken possession’ was the appeal 
these were their private preperty; and have placed tive extension of our commercial marine. nor fail “Ti thus presented suggestions on such subjects as appear of Divine vengeance on the murderer of the — 
them beyond reach of the Government. ve due weight to the fact that, besides the 2,000 to me to be of particular interest or importance, and therefore : 
ileal Ebadicmeien taenaihte ae te ‘Bs of Atlan € seaboard, we have now a Pacific moat worthy of consideration during the short remaining period vo peeork wg oes bd voice against the murderer 
oast, stretchi rom Mexico to the British - alloted pan Ge ag came Gol 
. siainemibeal tes gl = sions in the no teeming with wealth and en ccprise ba a mee bag my eer ea es Be ees There is one circumstance which makes this war 
A y susp) . “ i » their independence, and in founding this Republic of the Uni- 
sulted in the disclosure that at four ports, namely, and demanding the constant presence of ships of-war. ted States of America, have devolved upon us, their descend- | €VeN more necessary than any other in our annals. 
Oswego, Toledo, Sandusky, and Milwaukee, the The augmentation of the Navy has not kept pace ants, the greatest and the most noble trust ever committed to All the brunt of the European wars has been on 


Treasury had, by false entries, been defrauded with the duties properly and profitably assigned to it the hands of man, imposin wpen all, ond isllysuch ss | jand. Armies are limited by territory, but a naval 
within the four a. next preceding March, 1853, of in time of peace, and it is Tnadequate for the large a etlieal fenetionst have taveate ‘obi wiens We Ste war has no limit but the olrcantference of the globe. 
the sum of one hundred and ninety-eight thqusand field of its operations, not merely in the present, but maintain inviolate the great doctrine of the inherent right of | The Channel might defy the armies of the Conti- 
dollars. The great difficulty with which the detection of still more in the progressively-increasing exigencies a ary self. 3 to reconcile the largest liberty of the but th Che 1 Ol if ld be ili 

‘these frauds has been attended, in consequence of the | ofthe wealth and commerce of the United States. I vidual ellison, with complete security of the publis créer, | nent. bas the Uhannel lteelf wou oP Baniliecy 
abstreotion of books and papers by the retiring off- cordially approve of the proposed apprentice-system tonne pder cheerful seamionns te hans fay wt cf , F nite | ofa fleet which had the command of the seas. No 
ers, and the facility with which similar frauds in the for our national vessels, recommended by the Secre- combinations to resist them; to harmonize a sincere and ardent mao in this country could lie down on his pillow 
public service may be perpetrated, render the neces- a” Aad the Navy. devotion to the institutions of religious faith with the most without the musket by his side, no man could hold 

of new legal enactments, in the respeets above he occurrence, during the last few months, of universal religious toleration; to preserve the rights of all 


his life, property, or liberty secure for one hour to 

, . - . ; " J ausil h thi f th ; ’ 
to, quite obvious. For other material modi- marine disasters of the moet tragic nature, involving every social tan} bow ene, to the deovendes ale py da per- the other, if a Russian fleet could sweep the ocean. 
fications of the revenue laws which seem to me de- meng loss of human life, has produced intense emo- fectibility, by the free action of mind upon mind, not by the 
0! ° 


Imagine what a scene of rain, what a complication 
sirable, I refer you to the Report of the Secretary of tet sy mney mad earey throughout the coun- ad ae OE of wiseries, what a combination of bankruptcy, in- 
the Treasury. That Ragest, and the tables which ac- try. It may we oubted whether all these calamit- secred from all touch of usurpation, as theve palladium ofour | sults, and chains, are involved in the conception of 
company it, furnish ample proofs of the solid found- ous events are wholly attributable to the necessary political salvation, the reserved powers of ths several States ’ . 
ation on which the financial security of the coun and inevitable dangers of the sea. The merchants, and of the opie: to cherish, with loyal fealty and devoted : , 
py A of the salutary influence of the Independ- mariners, and ship-builders of the United States, are, stootien, is Union, as the only sure foundation on which the sia more than that of any goveroment in exist- 
ent ury syetem upon commerce and allmone- | it is true, ng poe in far-reaching enterprise, skill, hopes of civil liberty rest; to administer goverument with | ence, or which has ever existed, puts that tremen- 





naval ruin. And observe that the position of Rus- 














operations. intelligence and courage, by any others in the world. el Gee oe 7 sso dous evil in her power unless the merey of God 
Ms exputanenal tha inet bane ienteine ebditensi Bat. wht the increasing aincuné of our commercial tunnage is, | Semand and exact equal” justico from all but ‘to de | ghail check it by the arms of England. Russia is 
reasons, to say, of a painful character, forthe | {he ships now constructed, a deficiency ie the mepic cr | Wrong to none; to eschew intermeddling with the natienal | the only European power which has partially the 
heretofore made, to provide for in- reliabie seamen begins to be very seriously felt. The Peest ts fom our owns boven $0 chtlek Team wer when the command of two land-locked seas. If she had full 
g the mili force employed the territory inconvenience may, perbaps, be met, in part, by due regula- sinkte onl dhe honor of” ho Guuntiy eal us te amuen, bat co. oul- it t difficult sei 
r juction, our merchant , of in- ference the arts of 
inhabited by the The settlers on thefronticr | 0" for the introduction, into ships tivate in preference pocce sock enlargement ofthe | Possession of the Baltic by the not difficult seizure 
have suffered much from the incursions of predatory dented apprentices; which, while it would afford useful and te of neutrality, and elevate and liberalize the intercourse of Denmark, she might build fleets without number 
banda, and large parties of emigrants to our Pacific | feuiency'eitise hecharecterof Same usn'cliar and eis | Sqpatlonss sod, by auch Jus and honorable weans.snd euch | in the Baltic, and send them out to ravage Europe, 
possessions have with impunity. The deserving of serious reflection, whether it may not be desira- it the legitimate influence and the benign euthority of cgua like the pirate fleets of the Danes, every year. If 
rome «oral hee scenes can only be prevented by } Ty meee ae as the, maintenance of disci- example among all the powers of Christendom. ray. | ber fleets might be defeated, they could not be fol- 
. e sole convic! » blessing o' - 

their eeponbiy to, the Unitol’Saice “From | Sikcuatwedt thas’ nes cutivtnce gests Gotens, | mien Gea iceureniy noted sumed ups ger deinerg, | lowed, and, while Oe Ovtopim i vavage would 
‘MIDIS to detash ‘reopen anal Medica; and hokoh, | sedaltramnrersnipa init itcheteedadescievenens | Moretti Titasasrerue bets omreaters, ge | be renewed. In the Baltic Russia might equip a 
those have on ll ooctsions displayed © gallantry nd | Stuned Noqesleune exuuerite masiticecnen his | "Wastin SonsTier "peat eieate, | outed tPA Tonclles would put iato her bands 

a evotion to duty, w on a field upon our statutes between the laws for protecting life wv . session of the o her 
would have commanded universal stniretee, they ond at sea, and those for protecting thoes on land In ie the key of the finest port, dockyard, exercising 
have usually suffered sev, in these conflicts tuow! of the Biatea severe penalties are provided to punish con- As ound, and arsenal in the world. We might fight 
with or numbers, yh Ane FO peel by railway, or by steamboat on rivers. Why DR. CROLY ON THE WAR WITH RUSSIA. fer fieet at the mouth of the Dardanelles, but we 
of the army is already carping ee mee | Semis ne ts ome rrneivis be erotea sci iamabertiog. | ‘The author of “ Selathicl” holds » high place | could not follow it. Hundreds might iseue from the 
the = which “ieee -_e wens, beyond the ‘jurisdiction of aay at the Sate eg | Smongst our English men of letters; nor is he al- | return to Malta or Portsmouth for repairs, and the 
aie ak of the country - — aoe a fee cte onthe motes 1 only by the power of together unknown to the public as a speaker and | sea would be her own [hear]. But can we doubt 
shocked by savage atrocities committed red Sonslderation. hse writer on stirring themes. Annexed is a full re~ what would be the chief object of hepoverwhelming 
a re border settlements, and hardly fh eee eee psa ng wen So which you srere- | port of an address lately delivered by him at a pa- assaults, what the chief prize of her insatiable am- 
y the unnecessary m of valuable lives, and rapidly extending branch of the public servi P ; bition, what even the chief necessity of her passion 
ae ealounte detachments of heveunter. | fall ie ta pepe oss 104 inclodies rochial meeting in London, when the Patriotic | op the conquest of the globe? England, the great 
— to the needed pe increase of $153 of balanee due, to foreign offices, gmouated to $8,710, Fund was brought under its official notice. naval leader, the great example of political free- 
to be ee i asain -- and pa by seen it is 955,586 exhibiting an ure over income of $1,755,521, Dr. Croly rose, amidst loud cheers, to propose | dom, the great depository of human intelligence, 
trous muences. Congress, 1 am eo a e diminution of deficlency,ae compared with the last year,of the following resolution:—“ That this meeting, the great security of nations—England, over whom 
ecive that the plainest duties and responsibiitics af pons Lyd 301854 over the preceding seer wes giieame | cordially assenting to the royal commission for | the Czar never casts a glance but, like Milton’s Sa- 


government are involved in this question, and I d © proportionate increase, however, can be anticipated for the raising a patriotic fund for the relief of the widows tan, takes care to tell it ‘how he hatesit’s beams.” 
m pee, pe cation, ae be coniidently antict 1854 ating pa HS Ce Pane: | andorphans of our brave soldiers, sailors, and ma- The subject is of such vast extent that I shall 
—_—- delay must be by fearful From these statements it is apparent that the Post-Office De- rines slain in the present war, resolve to appoint a | allade to but one topic more. I have always 
ying . op ET committee to collect subscriptions from house to thought and always said in my obscure opportuni- 
DO small extent, « chatge upsu tke | House, in aid of the fund.” He said: The subject | ties that England had an especial mission among 
general Treasury. The cost of mail transportation, during the | of the resolution being perfectly knowa to you all | nations, and that her mission was to balance the 

















She Alvion. 
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-jrregalarites of human things, to rectify the understandings of emperors, 
and to vindicate the ways of Providence. I am neither on thadasto ver 
su tious in this belief. I found it on the promises of God to he of 

ou the palpable experience of history.—The concluding remarks 0. 
Dr. Crowly are unavoidably omitted. 


Tax Sacr Sre. Marre Cawat.—A large number of the labourers = 
ployed upon the Saut canal came down on the J/Jinois on her last : p- 
The work is nearly completed, and will be entirely so withia ° ved 
weeks, The — of spring will make a new era in the histor y pd e 
Upper Peninsula. The great impediment to the development of re- 
sources and to the general prosperity of the country will have been > 
moved. The canal is of sufficient capacity to admit the largest = 8 
that float the lakes. Lakes Ontario, Erie, St. Clair, Huron, Mi _— 
and Superior, are made a perfect navigable chain. A vessel may ¢ — 
from the head of the latter for Liverpool, Havre, or Canton ; and, Ley ng 
through the river St. Lawrence to the ocean, reach either + wi 
breaking bulk. Is not the achievement s proud one?—Detrowt Pree 

Press, Dee, 2. —- Ht Th 

NavicaTion ov THs Danusz.—A Berlin letter of the 6th says wil ' 

Austrian government has given orders-for blowing up the +" mw 
clearing away the shoals which impede the navigation of the Danu 
near Orsova, and some officers of the engineers and 300 men have eel 
there from Semlin for that purpose. They will begin by what are ca 
the Rocks of the Iron gate, which only leave a passage of about 200 pa- 
ces to the river. Austria had proposed to effect this operation in 1840, 
but the Porte then refused to acqaiese in it. 


WO, THE PATRIOTIC FUND, 


he Widows and Orphans of Soldiers, Seamen, 
ah epee = , ttt, the British Service, ceaployed | in 


THE WAR AGAINST RUSSIA. 
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mount already Advertised........ $7,700 00 | F. Diaper ...... 6. -eenee se ene $25 00 
Williem F. Jenn Dias adeebece pees 90 | John Gibson, of Mobile, @ Geo. Miln. 100 00 
A Friend, @ H, Eyre............- 5 UO | Colin McKengie........ ...-+++ +> 100 
Oharies Paulson, ....... 06sec eees 10 OO | AIDION . 0. nce ce cece eee eee eeeee 5 00 
Mr, Hornblower... ....-<seeceeee> 500 a » . ~>Soe near Albany..... 5 00 
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BY DESIRE OF SEVERAL FAMILIES IN NEW YORK, 
PROFESSOR HOWS 
will give a 
SHAKSPEAREAN READING, 
On Wednesday Evening, Dec. 20, 1254, 
In the Lecture Room of Clinton Hall, Astor Piace. 
On which occasion he will have the honour of presenting the following choice and varied selec- 
tion of scenes from some of the most approved Plays of Shakspeare. 
To commence at 4¢ past 7 o’clock. 
PART FIRST. 
HENRY THE FIGHTH. Act 3d, Scene 24. The Fall of Wolsey. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. Act 2d, Scene 7th. The Seven Ages of Man, &e. 
JULIUS CASAR. Act 3d, Scene 2d. The Forum Scene. 
PART SECOND. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. The Trial Scene. 
RICHARD THE THIRD. Act Ist, Scene 24. Gloster’s Wooing. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Dogberry’s Charge to the Watch. 
Tickets, Fifty Cents, To be obtained at Messrs. Crowen’s, and Lockwood's Bookstores, and at 
the Door. 








To CorresronpEents.—Fielding. There are three regiments in the British 
service, wherein the cuirasse is worn—namely the Ist and 2nd Life Guards, and 
the Royal Horse Guards, commonly called the Blues. As to the the similarity 
or difference between this defensive armour,as worn by British and French 
cavalry, we cannot speak with certainty. 


Exehange at New York on London. 108% @ 109%. 
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Compelled by the forcible obligation of custom to yield a very large 
space in to-day’s paper to the annual Message of the President of the 
U.S., delivered on Monday last at the opening of the Legislative Session, 
we are not disposed to make its bulk more bulky by the addition of a 
running commentary upon each of its paragraphs. We content ourselves 
with a few words concerning it. 

In the first place then, this Address of the Executive is more remarka- 

ble for its omissions, than for the information that it conveys. If there 
‘be for instance one topic more than another, which has of late largely 
occupied the American mind, it is the Island of Cuba—“ ever faithful,” 
as it is called in the courtly language of Spain—ever desirable, as it is 
here represented, at once by the wildest of fillibusters and the most con- 
servative of the mercantile community. Who has not some recollection, 
confused thongh it be, of speeches spoken, and diplomatic notes inter 
changed, and editorials innumerable, and fuss, and fume, and threats, and 
promises, all based upon a presumed necessity for the acquisition of this 
pearl of price, or upon some happy concurrence of circumstances under 
which its acquisition might be easy? One might have thought, not very 
long since, that the issues of the great Republic were dependent on the 
solution of this difficulty. What now? The national Legislators assem- 
ble ; the Chief Magistrate descants, for their guidance, upon the state of 
public affairs ; the name of Cuba does not fall from his lips! ‘So much 
the better,” should we say, if we could believe that the non-allasion to 
the erst-engrossing topic hetokened aealmer view of conflicting interests 
and duties. This, we fear, isnot the case. Rather must we attribute 
this strange Presidential reserve, to a fear lest the Administration should 
at any moment be compromised by the vagaries of that eccentric gentle- 
man who misrepresents the United States, in Spain.—As regards the 
Sandwich Islands, and a slice of Hayti, over which we are told that the 
Stars and Stripes are destined ere long to float, there is not the same 
reason to wonder at the Executive silence. Every government has its 
own secrets; and although more or less of them continually leaks 
through crevices in the bureaux, the seal of official caution deserves to 
be respected. 

Through the thin veil, under which certain European powers are deli- 
-cately reproved for their occasional attempts to “ supervise’’ and even in 
some respects to “ direct” the foreign policy of this country, Frenchmen 
will see a hit at their Emperor, our countrymen a gentle slap in the face 
for some of our own Cabinet Ministers. We must frankly acknowledge 
—and this is not the first time that we have done so—that there has been 

a slight cause for the reproof. Lord Clarendon, to the best of our re- 
membrance, did once we believe point his little finger to the West, by way 


under pretence, in Russia) is due partly to the tone of bis own early Ad- 
dresses wherein he seemed to set Burope at defiance, and partly, we re- 
peat, to his own foreign appointments whereby he similarly treated the 
remonstrances of his countrymen. 
The unhappy and disreputable affair at Greytown is, it will be observ- 
ed, laboriously whitewashed. But there is no need to reply to the distor- 
ted accounts of the facts of the case, which it contains, or to the weak 
arguments by which an attempt is made to justify the deed. With very few 
exceptions, the respectable journals of the land have done all this over 
and over again ; and we have already put our opinions upon record. The 
public bas passed judgment upon the barbarity of the bombardment 
of Greytown ; the assessment of damages is a legal question that must be 
canvassed hereafter, but in the settlement of it that judgment will not 
probably be disturbed.—There is one fact however made known now for 
the first time, which we learn on the authority of President Pierce ; and 
we thank his Excellency for giving us room to smile over a grave and 
disagreeable topic. We are told that the commander of the U. S. sloop- 
of-war Cyane actually appealed to the Lieutenant commanding H. B. M. 
schooner Bermuda, to exert his influeace with the Greytownsmen eo that 
they might be peaceably induced to kiss the American rod. Now, whea the 
President labours so bard to show that these very men were little better 
than pirates and merited the pirate’s fate, it is not very complimentary 
to insinuate that @ gentleman holding her Majesty’s commission could 
possibly be hand-in-glove with them! The worse they are proved to be, 
the greater the affront. We only hope that this new complication m ay 
not aggravate the bitter feeling, said to exist between Commander Hol lins 
and Commander (then Lt.) Jolly. Perhaps the neatest thing said yet in 
regard to this untoward event is now floating about on the wings of the 
press, attributed to an anonymous but intelligent Democrat. This truth - 
teller likened the President’s elaborate apology to a justification of arson, 
on the plea that the occupants of the house were blackguards! Beit only 
further observed that the Secretary of the U. S. Navy, in his annual re- 
port just presented to Congress, is more moderate in his appreciation 
than the head of the State. The latter seems to plume himself upon the 
course adopted. The Secretary “could not reprove” it ; and in dignified 
terms expresses a hope that calm reflection will relieve his countrymen 
from the impression that 4 wrong has been done. This is at least an ad- 
mission that such a view of the affair prevails, and is creditable to Mr. 
Secretary Dobbin’s candour. It may perhaps be remembered that we 
long ago pointed out the moderation of the orders from his own depart- 
ment, which were issued to Commander Hollins. 
It is the fashion to call these Presidential Messages dry reading. They 
are not perhaps quite so stimulating as a chapter from “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” or “ The Mysteries of Paris” might be ; but there are portions of 
them that may well be studied by foreigners, who are desirous of acqui- 
ring some knowledge of the working of the machine of government. We 
allude of course to the condensed reports from each department of State, 
at which the Message glances. The very valuable documents themselve 6 
are too elaborate to be generally read, certainly too long for the limited 
space of a weekly paper. The cream of them is set forth by the Presi - 
dent. We wish that some such mode of laying facts before the public, on 
official authority, prevailed in anothercountry. Those who have waded 
through Parliamentary speeches, or plunged into Blue Books, in search 
of information that ought to be readily accessible, can best appreciate 
this American method of looking into the practical administration of their 
domestic concerns. 
Indications have not been wanting, that a lively interest in foreign af- 
fairs will be manifested during this present session of Congress. You re- 
member perhaps that, within a few weeks, it was announced that seve- 
ral of the United States Ministers in Europe had met in solemn conclave 
at Ostend, and that the diplomatic understrappers had contrived to invest 
this meeting with a large share of importance. The House of Represen- 
tatives has shown some curiosity to know what all the pother meant, and 
to be enlightened as to the precise connexion between the eccentric move- 
ments of some of the United States representatives abroad, and the or- 
ders which are supposed to be issued for their guidance from the Secre- 
tary of State’s office at Washington. But an exposé was not deemed de- 
sirable by the friends of the Administration, and accordingly a direct re- 
quest to the President for information, and for the production of certain 
explanatory papers, was adroitly met by a proposal to hand over the re- 
quest to the Committee on Foreign Relations. Foiled by a very close 
vote on Wednesday, they returned to the charge on Thursday, and suc- 
ceeded by a division of 92 against 83 in thus shelving the Resolution for 
the present. Mr. Sollers of Maryland, who was the mover in this case, 
has we observe given notice of a very singular bill—namely, one to pre - 
vent the enlistment of foreigners in the United States army and navy. 
As this would be equivalent to disorganizing both services, we conclude 
that it will not carry much weight, though the reverse may be expected 
in his intended legislative efforts to prevent the immigration of paupers 
and convicts. The recent and rapid rise of a powerful political party, 
disposed to exclude foreigners from office and foreign influences from ef- 
fect, has caused a movement already in regard to the naturalization laws, 
and two or three notices of bills thereon ara recorded. Altogether. if 
our interest be not entirely absorbed by the war in the East, or if the ar- 
rival of steamers be sometimes retarded, we shall not be without enliven - 
ing topics at Washington. 
Before saying a word on Colonial affairs, we have to thank the Hon. 
W. B. Robinson, M. P. P., for recently sending us an official memorandum 
of the votes and proceedings in regard to the grant of £20,000 sterling, 
made by the Canadian Legislature for purposes on which we shall brief - 
ly speak anon. We did not however receive the missive until last Sa- 
turday, though posted at Quebec many days previously. An explanation 
of the cause may perhaps hereafter save us some vexation, and our friends 
some surprise at tardy acknowledgment of their favours. The letter 
reached us with the extra and annoying post-mark, become too familiar 
to our eyes—‘‘ Mis-sent to Albion,” the place of that name in the West- 
ern part of the State of New York. The omission of the term newspaper 
in the direction thus confuses our cognomen with that of a distant town. 





of emphasizing the breadth and depth of the alliance happily subsisting | Whilst we are glad to know that the honoured title is in use anywhere 
between the governments in question. We have heretofore ridiculed the | in the United States, we should be the better pleased if our letters did 
notion, that beneath this mere figure of speech there lurked any settled | not so often thus stray from their destination. 


purpose. The offence, if offence there be, is rather one of manner, than 


To return to the grant. The amount has been already mentioned in 


of matter, and as such we could have wished that the Message had | these columns; but the precise purport of it was erroneously set down. 
treated it. We may also take the liberty of denying the correctness of | It is not intended solely for the widows and orphans who have bec ome, 
General Pierce’s statement, that any existiog “jealous distrust’’ of this | or may become such, by deaths io the British service during the war with 
country has originated in American unwillingness to be “brought Russia : it is to be shared in like manner with the helpless and the des- 


within and subjected to” the “ peculiar systems” of Europe. The Presi- 


titate owing allegiance to France, whose husbands and fathers have 


dential language is somewhat obscure as to what the European systems | fallen, or may fall, in fighting battles for a cause that is her’s as well as 
are: to the best of our knowledge there are no two precisely alike.| ours. Wenced not remind any of our readers, distant though they may be 
But this is unimportant. The error lies in attributing to a wrong cause | from Canada and Canadian associations, of the mixture of races that there 
-such distrust as may be occasionally apparent. It is not owing to Ame-| prevails. Lord Elgin, in replying to the Address voted, and transmitted 
rican refusal to copy European patterns. It results directly and natural-| through him to our most gracious and well-beloved Queen, has happily 
ly from the tone and character of the representatives of the United States, | characterised the distribution of the grant. His Lordship speaks of it as“ so 
Officially delegated to speak their sentiments abroad. What else could graceful a tribute to the allianee now happily subsisting between the two 
have been expected? The Executive appears surprised at some signs of great and powerful Nations, whose descendants form one people in this 
European dislike. Does General Pierce watch the sentiments of his fellow- | Province.” Well done, and well said!—But we are glad to learn from the 
citizens, as expressed through their various organs? Has he yet to learn | papers before us, that the liberality of Parliament stands a chance of being 





that the bad odour in which they are now held in Europe (save perhaps, 


rivalled by that of the British local community. Knowing that many 
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pleasant and some endearing ties exist between portions of our army in 
the Crimea, and the inhabitants of several of the leading cities and towns 
of Canada, we shall not be surprised to find that this benevolent project 
is carried on with spirit, and results in a most acceptable remittance. 

Of the exact period of Lord Elgin’s departure we are yet in ignorance. 
He still holds the reins of government ; but we read of a magnificent ball 
and supper given on the Ist inst., by his Lordship, at Spencer Wood, and 
considered as a farewell entertainment. The particulars—(how slow the 
mails are!) have not yet reached us. 

Viscount Bury, the eldest son of the Earl of Albemarle, is reported by 
telegraph to have received the appointment of Secretary to Sir Edmund 
Head, and Superintendent General of Indian Affairs in Canada. Mr. 
Lawrence Oliphant, whom he succeeds, is to accompany Lord Elgia to 
England. 

Not a line from Nova Scotia respecting Legislative action om the 
Treaty so often named._-From New Brunswick we hear that the newly- 
elected House of Assembly is contemplating—we should rather say— 
concocting—an Act, for raising the pay of its members from fifteen to 
twenty shillings per day. The ew Brunswicker holds up its hands in 
astonishment at this sample of “Our New Reformers’” legislation, 
whilst on the other hand the Courier lays the measure enttirey at the 
door of the recent out-goers from office, and declares that all the mem- 
bers of the present government have voted against the increase. The 
value of time and official labour can be better estimated by either of our 
New Branswick contemporaries than by ourselves, At any rate, the 
members who are clamouring for higher wages do but imitate the model 
reformers at Washington, where eight dollars a day is not deemed suffi- 
cient remuneration for a Congress-man, and where notice has been given 
of a bill to raise their pay. In one respect though, we believe that New 
Brunswick gullibility or generosity has never been equalled. We read 
that one member of the House is allowed his mileage to and from Boston ; 
and another to and from Quebec ! 


In the course of a few remarks, penned a fortnight since for these co- 
lumns, on the misapprehended feeling of the British government towards 
these States, we took occasion to protest against the supposition that the 
London Morning Herald represented anything more important than a 
section of English fogies and noodles. Within a week, one of that pa- 
per’s ridiculous articles on what it calls “ Yankee insolence” has been re- 
published in the V. ¥. Daily Times. There was no comment appended, 
from which we infer that our contemporary here rightly deemed the ar- 
ticle too absurd to need it. Why then should we notice it? Simply to 
say that its misstatement of facts keeps pace with its offensiveness of 
style. It pompously enumerates the British ships of war, on, or destined 
to the Halifax and West India Station. Unfortunately, two out of the 
seven, namely the Hannibal, 91, and the Curacoa, 31, both screw-pro- 
pelied, have sailed from Eagland for the Black Sea! 














A line in the Journal of Commerce of yesterday contains a striking 
and most melancholy intimation, lurking beneath its satiric pleasant ry. 
It rans thus—“ For the latest defalcation intelligence, see money article 
on first page.’’—That is to say, so common has the exposure of defaulters 
become, the mere details will hereafter be classed under a generic and 
specific heading.’ Within a week, four different banks are said te have 
been robbed by one or other of their confidential employés; whilst we 
need scarcely remind city readers of the large space occupied daily in 
the daily journals by reports of trials, police examinations, and other 
light reading of that sort. Pray observe, that we have neither the right 
or the imclination to lecture, or draw comparisons between orime here and 
elsewhere. We only notice these growing evils, this prevalence of fraud , 
this abuse of confidence, because we doubt whether the press does not in- 
advertently contribute to the very state of things that it deplores. Who 
questions that, in three cases out of four, young men are tem pted into pe- 
culation and robbery by a taste for living beyond their means. It isnot 
for us to point out the evidences around us, They cannot escape the 
most careless look. Now, we say that in this matter our profession is some - 
what to blame. We hail the spread of luxurious indulgences, so they c ome 
in decorous and attractive shape. A new hotel is opened, a new steame r, 
anew theatre. What firat engages the attention !—not the adaptability to 
the purpose designed—not the space, ventilation, convenience, economy -- 
quite otherw‘se. If there be no room for particulars, praise islumped to- 
gether with what is deemed to be the ne plus ultra of a compliment --the 
object under notice has cost so many hundred thousand dollars! Foll y 
is called spirit ; madaess as regards an investment is set forth as relianc e 
on the support of the public ; and in short, the language of flattery is 
exhausted upon what oftentimes deserves reprobation. We have not the 
opportunity, nor indeed the ability, to follow up this theme ; but in n o- 
ting the loud complaints around us as to hard times and monied pr es- 
sure, we cannot avoid the conviction that undue extravagance in every 
department of life is very much to be blamed for the concurrence, 

A hoax or blander was palmed off upon the credulous early in the 
week, to the effect that Dr. Kane, of Arctic celebrity, had absolutely dis - 
covered the personal remains of the Franklin Expedition. The story 
was a lame one ; nor should we say anything of it, save for the opportu- 
nity it affords us of expressing a hope that an effort may be made to af- 
ford relief to Dr. Kane himselfand his party. Several associated bo dies, 
such as the N, Y. Chamber of Commerce, are stirring themselves to pre- 
vail upon Congress to send a screw-propeller direct to Smith’s Sound 
early in the ensuing season, with the hope of affording them assist ance. 
The voyage would be no wild-goose chase under a roving commission, 
but a plain and effectual attempt to pick up missing men at a particular 
spot, whereto we know that they directed their steps, and whereat we 
fear they are in difficulty. God speed the effort, and move the hearts of 
the Congressmen ! ee 

In the absence of later intelligence from the seat of war, our A meri- 
can brethren in this region have apparently ceased from criticisms as re- 
gards its conduct hitherto, and prophecies in respect to its issue. But 
how could it be otherwise? They have—at least the majority—convinc ed 
themselves that the Allies are miserable soldiers, deficient in everything 
but pluck ; they have agreed that we are to be driven back to our ships, 
and that Sebastopol is as impregnable as Menschikoff professes it to 
be! We don’t altogether subscribe to their views; but we prefer looking 
forward for the next arrival, to looking back upon the most singu lar col- 
lection of comments upon passing events, that passing events have ever 
provoked. We only advise some enterprising man of letters to gather 
together specimens of the correspondence and the editorials of the leading 
American journals in regard to this war in the Crimea, and publish them 
as illustrations of the variableness of the human mind. 


H. M. S. Amphitrite, 24, and Pique, 40, were reported at San Francisco 
on the Sth ult. A cannonade, said to have been heard outside the port, 
has given rise to some stories about an action between a French brig-of- 
war and @ Russian vessel. We are ready for news from that quarter. 


yRusic. 


Acapgemy ov Mustc.—-Let cavillers say what they may against it, we hold 
and assert that “ La Fuvorita’”’ is one of the most delightful, fas it certainly is 
ong of the most deservedly popular of all Donizetti’s Operas. True, it contains, 
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among its many beauties, here and there touches of commonplace; but take 
it from the first note to the last, it exhibits more variety of melody yet unity 
of design, more telling lyrical and dramatic situations, and more retainable 
morceauz, than almost any other of that composer’s works. It has a plot 
moreover, and that with a moral to it, a rare luxury in Italian Opera. 

In the production of this beautiful work, the management displayed a degree 
of taste and liberality but “ seldom equalled and never surpassed.” The mise 
en scéne was all that the most fastidious could desire. The costuming was excel- 
lent and rich; the scenery superior to anything yet exhibited in New York. 
Bignor Allegri the artist, has on this, as well as on some other recent occasions, 
jastly maintained his reputation as one of the first scenic artists of the age. 
In the second act especially there was a magnificent scene ; and the moonlight 
effect in the fourth act is, if possible, even superior to a similar scene in 
“ Lucia.” —Great credit is also due to chorus and orchestra for most satisfactory 
performances throughout. The audience on Monday night was brilliant and 
large ; yet not sufficiently so, to warrant the management in a continuance of 
the season ; and before the performances of the evening were over, it was re- 
solved in solemn managerial conclave to bring it to a close, after three more 
representations—the last to take place on Monday next. This then, we fear, is 
the end of the Fourteenth Street Italian Opera, for the present. An ill- 
managed beginning, and consequent and subsequent want of popular support, 
killed it. 

We have but little to say regarding the manner in which the principal artists 
in this Opera acquitted themselves ; simply because we do not like constantly 
to censure. With the sole exception of Madame Grisi, all the principals, 
Mario, Badiali, and Susini, fell far short of our expectations. Grisi’s singing 
throughout was admirable, artistic, graceful, and passionate. A lack of force 
might perhaps occasionally be felt, but her pure and tender O mio Fernando, 
and the thrilling and pathetic manner of her singing and acting in the fourth 
act, atoned for all minor short-comings, had they been thrice as many. Signor 
Mario’s Fernando was an exhibition of careless slovenliness, with which we 
have no patience. He can do better ; and what he did on Monday told the 
audience, almost as plainly as language would do it, that he did not think it 
worth his while. As we witnessed it, his Fernando is far behind Salvi’s and 
Bettini’s. Badiali as the King, and Susini as Balthazar were both faulty, 
careless, and uncertain ; and we have no hesitation in repeating that all the 
principal male ries of the Favorita have heretofore at Astor Place and 
Niblo’s been more adequately filled than at the Academy during the present 
week. 


A notice of the Philharmonic Concert is in type, but crowded out. 


BOrawta. 


One of my pet theories—that all clever men are ugly—has been destroyed 
this week. A certain amount of consolation (which I will only hint) is here- 
after denied me. Mr. Lester has done something clever, and Mr. Lester is a 
good-looking man. One substantial comfort, however, remains—a large nose, 
and to that I cling. A large nose is the gift of a benign Providence, and su 
premely intellectual always. By a large nose I mean one that is well defined, 
and goes to the point; bluntly perhaps, but without hesitation and regardless 
of metereological consequences. Such noses are met in history, and fill the 
pages of the world’s literature ; such noses also are the great autograph col- 
lectors of the world. I havea friend who knows a friend in the Commercial 
world. My friend sometimes gets his friend to do a little bill forme. Itisa 
stupendous undertaking, and could only be accomplished by a strongly deve- 
loped organ; a Snout couldn’t do it. No, Sir! I have made the experiment 
and failed. Every confidence should be placed in large noses. Napoleon, 
Alva, and Mr. Lester think so. What more does the world require ? 

Why the monetary title of ‘‘ Two to One” should be selected by Mr. Lester 
for his piece bothers me. There are, to be sure, two wives to one husband, 
but as one ef these wives is not a wife but only a woman, it comes wrong in 
the end and is in fact but one to one. This objection is perhaps technical, but, 





the vicissitudes to which Fate’s ehosen instruments are exposed, that even he 
had to enter the Brewery of his uncle at Little Peddlington. I shall never forget 
the saturnine fury with which he commented on this unhappy event. ‘‘ Ha! 
ha! ha! Ia clerk in a provincial brewery, with my literary aspirations—my 
deep susceptibilities! Oh! how bitter was the bread I earned—how bitter was 
the beer I brewed !” 

Unable to contest the fierce Battle of Life, and truth to tell seeing little ad- 
vantage even in victory, he imparted to a friend his determination to seek re- 
pose in another and better world. This friend was no better than the common | 
herd ; he could not appreciate or understand the wretched Wort, but with the 
levity of ignorance attributed his condition to bile. There is a tenderness and 
pathos about his exclamation that brings tears to my eyes. ‘‘ Oh! this is bit- 
ter! The friend in whose bosom I have shed my flood of anguish proposes to 
me a mutten-chop and blue-pill. Oh! man, man! Can you trifle thus with a 
misery like mine?” 

Alone with his blighted heart and deep despair, poor Job seriously canvassed 
the various methods of winding up this paltry concern called Life. He made 
arrangements for being poisoned, without knowing anything about it; but 
that method was frustrated, and he was married instead. Poor Job! 

The incidents of his melancholy existence and sad end have been made up 
into an excellent piece (I am ashamed to call it a farce—but you know the 
brutality of our language) by Mr. Tom Taylor ; and I have derived much con- 
solation from seeing Mr. Davidge, of the Broadway Theatre, impersonate my 
respected friend. If you would shed a tear, see him. ALVA. 
Miss Davenport at the Broadway, and Mr. Anderson at the Metropolitan, are 
drawing good houses, hear. Nothing new to notice. 





FESTIVAL OF THE ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY. 


The anniversary of the St. Andrew’s Society of the State of New York 
was celebrated on Friday the Ist inst., St. Andrew’s Day having been 
set apart by the Governor of the State for the customary annual Thanke- 
giving. The meeting was in all respects a most agreeable one, though 
on this occasion—as we have done many a time at the corresponding fes 
tival in honour of St. George—we wished that there had been a larger 
number present. Still, in the personal respectability of the participators 
and in the national enthusiasm manifested, this gathering has not been 
surpassed by any which we have had the pleasure of recording in these co- 
lamns. The Dinner took place at the Metropolitan Hotel. In sketching 
the proceedings, we avail ourselves largely of the reports of our city con- 
temporaries, the Express, the Times, and the Herald, without particu- 
larising our obligations to each. 

The members of the society on the 9th ult, appointed Messrs. A. Mc- 
Kenzie, W. Whitewright, Juor., W. Paton, T. Fraser, A. Stuart and J.F. 
White managers of the celebration, and the arrangements for the dinner 
were made by these —_ 

The guests being all assembled, at seven o’clock a procession was form- 
ed, headed by Mr. Adam Norrie, President of the society, and Mr. Young, 
President of St. George’s Society, preceded by a piper dressed in full 
Highland costume. The sounds of the bagpipe, an instrument not often 
heard in the halls of the Metropolitan, attracted considerable attention. 
The procession moved to the large dining saloon of the hotel, where the 
President took his seat at the centre of the transverse table, placed at the 
head of the room, with the Presidents and Representatives of the sister 
societies seated at either hand. At the same table also, we noticed Mr. 
G. Schedel, H. B. M. Vice Consul at this port, Messrs. Hugh Maxwell and 
Richard Irvin, ex-Presidents, the Society’s Chaplain—the Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Leod, and the Secretary—Mr. R. B. Campbell. 

Behind this table stood a large and beautiful transparency of St. An- 
drew, with the motto above of ‘‘ Relieve the distressed,” and underneath, 
the thistle and the national legend interwoven, “‘Vemo me impune la- 
cessit”’ The walls were draped with flags. At the lower end of the 
room a band was stationed, the music of which was varied at intervals 





if extreme accuracy be not necessary with regard to the number of men’s 


wives, where is it necessary ? 


The plot of “ Two to Que” is, I fear, slightly immoral. The hero is a deuce 
of a fellow; his name the Chevalier de Rameau. This gentleman possesses 
the ordinary stage attributes of ubiquity and an easy conscience ; in addition, 
he has an overweening affection for the word gentleman, and hammers it about 
the head of every pleb. he meets, in the most vindictive manner. The Cheva- 
lier, although young, has been guilty of two indiscretions ; the first marrying 
@ wife and running away from her ; the second marrying another wife for some 
one else to run away with. This is, I think, his moral position when the cur- 
tain rises; but I may be mistaken. Wife No. 2 he has espoused with a false 
priest—at least he thinks he has (dreadful state of things when a man don’t 
know whether he is legally married or not), but is afterwards persuaded that 
@ legitimate divine has officiated, and that he has committed the crime of Bi- 
gamy. (As a moral and abstemious bachelor I enter my earnest protest 
against the selfishness of this world. Two wives! Not content with a rib, 
this Rameau must have aspare rib!) Real wife and supposititious wife meet 
faithless Rameau (no connection with the celebrated Sammy) at an hotel. Fun 
begins. Act 2. Fan continues. Act 3. Fun culminates ; dénowement, Rameau 
retarns to the arms of Wife No. 1 (1 wouldn’t be in Ais shoes when the wind’s 
in the East. Lord! what a time he’ll have of it!) whilst Wife No. 2 who has 
not been married legally after all, and is therefore not a wife, consents to make 
a pair of tall boots happy. I may mention incidentally that there is a man in 
the boots—an uninteresting artist—but no one who saw the boots bear down 
on the lady could for a moment doubt it was they who conquered her. 

In the underplot there is a lickerish old pleb., one Monsieur Bouret (Blake), 
who lives in much grandeur, and expects a visit from the King. He falls in 
love with Rameau’s wives (either one or both—I can’t remember) and is pu- 
nished in a variety of ways by the original proprietor ; principally however 
by being made ridiculous at the moment of the King’s arrival. 

I do not pretend that the above is the exact plot of the piece ; it is however 
a portion of it. To tell the truth, the play has too much plot. At the end of 
the first act, there were half a dozen different directions that it might have 
taken. Snufficient consecutiveness is preserved to make the action effective, 
and for the rest there is smartness and dramatic ingenuity. The situations are 
good ; the dialogue easy, sometimes brilliant, and always elegant. If this is 
the first effort of Mr. Lester’s muse, it is one of great promise, for although an 

adaptation from the French, it displays ability (particularly in stage effect) of 
no ordinary kind. 

The Comedy was excellently placed on the stage, and acted admirably. Mr. 
Biake has a good part, of which he makes the most. Mr. Lester asthe hero 
was of course perfect. The ladies are impersonated by Miss Rosa Bennett and 
lively Mrs. Stephens ; both good. Indeed I find no occasion for criticism in 
the artistic department. “Twoto One” wasa decided success, and will have 
a@ run. 

A “‘ Gentleman from Ireland” may be expected here in the course of next 
week. Will any one favour me with a copy of the Know-Nothing manual? 
I want to read up. 

The Best and Most Beautiful of her Sex—who is also the most unpitying— 

‘should visit the Broadway Theatre and see a “ Blighted Being,” other than the 
one she has known so long. Poor Job, melancholy Wort ( Wort-er should be his 
name, he properly complains) thy sorrows nestle in my bosom! My heart knows 
the bitterness of thine! We are brothers, are we not, Wort? Our misfortunes 
beggar mere considerations of kindred, do they not, Job? In the awful caverns 
of our tempestuous hearts have we not howled mad defiance to the world? A 
common hatred of every thing in particular, and nothing in general, encircles 
us like a necromantic ring of skulls—does it not, unfortunate Mr. Wort ? 

There must however be a difference in the catastrophe of our existences. He 
married a spinster. I have reserved for myself the more horrible fate of marry- 
ing a widow. I feel that my lacerated breast is the proper place for weeds, and 
think perhaps that overshadowed by a widow’s gigantic recollections of her 
first, I shall imbibe the congenial atmosphere of a perpetual U pas. 

As Job is now married, and past all injury, a few particulars of his early life 
may not be uninteresting. He was a man whom the world could not compre- 
hend. His lawyer charged him 6s. 8d. for consulting his feelings ; and when 
he painted his sufferings as a human being, recommended him td try “ Gre- 
gory’s Powder.” Of an essentially poetic temperament, it must have been 


by the “ braw Hieland man,” whose performances on the bagpipes were 
frequently greeted with greatapplause. At the further end of the tables, 
stretched longitudinally down the apartment, presided Col. Maxwell, and 
Mr. Johnston, the first and second Vice Presidents. 

The Rev. Mr. McLeod, briefly implored the Divine blessing upon the 
banquet, and the work of destruction commenced. The bill of fare in- 
cluded the national dish, “ haggis,’’ also English mutton and turbot 
presented by Capt. Harrison, of the Cunard steamer Africa.—After the 
removal of the cloth, and the returning of thanks, the President announ- 
ced the regular toasts, @ follows :— 

1. The day and a’ wha hononr it. 

2. The land o’ cakes. 

3. The land we live in. 

4. The Queen. 

5. The President of the United States. 

6. The memory of Wallace and Bruce—their names the pride, their fame the 
glory, of their country. 

7. The Parish Schools and Universities of Scotland—nurseries of sound 
knowledge and elegant literature. 

8. The City of New York and its Mayor. 

9. The Representatives of the British Government in this country. 

10. Our Sister Charitable Societies, and our honoured guests who represent 


em. 
11. Honest men and bonnie lassies. 
12, May care and trouble never fash, 
And mirth and joy be with you a’. 

In introducing the first toast, the President said—“Allow me, my coun- 
trymen, to offer you my congratulations at our being able once more to 
assemble around the festive beard, under the patronage of St. Andrew. 
The society’s main object is to assist our countrymen in difficulties. (Ap- 
plause.), The society has gone on in its usual path, silently performing its 
mission—its work no less effective, perhaps, Seemnes unnoticed. During 
the past year the society has done a great deal of good. The increased 
price of the necessaries of life has caused many extra claims upon the so- 
ciety, which has disbursed $1,800. Still the funds of the society are in a 
flourishing condition, and there will be something to add to the perma- 
nent fund. (Applause.) Still, my countrymen, I must remind you that 
if our expenses continue to increase it will be necessary to add to our re- 
ceipts ; andthe legitimate way to do this is by the admission of the new 
members. It is the duty of every member to seek for new members.—My 
countrymen, since we last met here a great change bas passed over the 
face of the earth. Since last Saint Andrew’s day the peace of Euro 
has been disturbed, and its greatest powers are now involved in a de- 
structive war. And although our dear native land is as yet at peace, 
her gallant sons have crossed the seas, and met their enemies on their 
own soil. (Applause.) And whatever may be the consequences of this 
just war, and however we may regret the loss of so many gallant spirits, 
we still have the melancholy consolation of knowing that Scotland sends 
forth as brave soldiers as she ever did. (Cheers.) ho can read the ac- 
counts of the battle of the Alma, the attack upon Balaklava, or the ac- 
tions in the trenches in front of Sebastopol, without being struck with the 
noble bearing, the self denial, and undaunted courage of the Highland 
regiments and the Scotch Grays? (Enthusiastic cheers.) Our country- 
men were foremost in the fight, (renewed cheering), and nobly sustained 
the national he yong (Cheers.) They have proved that the same 
spirit which fi the bosom of a Wallace and a Bruce still animates 
the bosom of the Scottish soldier. (Applause.)—My countrymen, I 
think that we, having endeavoured to carry out the interests of the 
founders of the society in its charitable feature, can with a clear conscience 
take advantage of that provision in our constitution, which says that we 
shall set spart one day in the year for social enjoyment.Thereby we may 
strengthen the bonds which unite us, and ramble in imagination over the 
delightful scenes of our childhood.” 

To the first and second toasts there were no responses. Music, 1. 
“ Auld Lang Syne ;”’ 2. “ The Reel of Tulloch Gorum.” The third toast, 
“The land we live in,” was received with three times three. (Band, 
“ Hail Columbia.”) The response wasa song from Mr. Simpson, “The 
Spot where I was Born.” 

The fourth toast, “‘ The Queen,” was received with three times three, 
anda tiger. Mr. Simpson sang in response, ‘‘God Save the Queen,” the 
company standing pasaapees and joining in the chorus. 

The fifth toast, complimentary to the President, was received with 
every mark of respect, the band playing, “ Hail to the Chief.” Vice- 
President Col. Maxwell responded with a song, ‘“ When Vulcan Forged 
the Bolts of Jove.” 

The sixth toast, “ To the memory of Wallace and Bruce,” was drank in 
silence, the baad following with “ Bruce’s Address.” As an appropriate 
addition, Mr. Clirehugh (ever ready and ever warmly greeted) sang 
“* Draw the sword, Scotland !”” 





agonizing to Mr. Wort to meddle with the petty dealings of life ; yet such are 








Mr. Schedel, British Vice Consul at this port, responded very briefly 


to the ninth toast, thanked the company for the honour done to him and 

the country he represented, and gave—- 
The Scotch Regiments in the East—may 

as invulnerable as their fame. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Young responded for the St. George’s Society. He thanked the 
company for the warmth with which the representative of St. George was 
always received ; and said--in allusion to the circumstances that now 
more than ever Grew the two nations together—that sitting amongst 
them he had some difficulty in persuading bimeelf that he was not a 
Scotchman. Passing then to the theme, obviously uppermost in all minde, 
he reminded those who had left school or college more recently than he, of 
the hapless youth in classic legend, met every where, in the woods, in the 
vales, and in the voices of the streams, by the echo of his thoughts—love, 
love, love. So with them it was war, war, war ; and ue confessed that 
even at their festive board he must yield te the impulse and let his toast 
refer to that field on which all their thoughts were centered. But, 
though Se Loe with all that had been said relative to the Scot- 
tish regiments, he should endeavour to refrain from repetition. He knew 
that when his friend (Mr. Vice Consul Schedel) gave his toast he was 
thinking of that gallant soldier, Sir Colin Campbell, (loud cheers,) whose 
simple command, “Two deep! and two deep only!” was given witha 
thorough and well-placed confidence in the men who were under his 
orders, and, a appreciation of the enemy who was opposed to 
them. (Cheers.) But what he would propose was of quowish wider 
application. Mr. Young then ted the anecdote of certain Russian 
prisoners who, after the Battle of the Alma, were handed over to the 
charge of one of the Scotch regiments, and who Joudly remonstrated 
against the custody of “those People in Petticoats.” He concluded by 
proposing, 

The People in Petticoats—The Russian dread of falling into their hands at 
the battle of the Alma isahigh compliment to the Scottish system of pet- 
ticoat government. 

Mr. Stuart, President of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, returned 
thanks for the honour done the nestety which he represented. No one, 
he said, could be more delighted than he was at the compliments paid to 
the Scotch regiments. (Applause.) It was said by some that the sooner 
we foreigners amalgamated ourselves with the institutions of this country 
the better (applause); but he (Mr. Stuart) could see nothing inconsist- 
ent in associations of foreigners for purposes of benevolence and charity. 
No man could be more proud than be of his citizenship in this great re- 
public. In passing, Mr. Stuart paid a neat compliment to Capt. Crighton, 
and gave— 

The Sons of St. Andrew of the Nineteenth Century—Whether we look at 
them in the halls of science, on the field or on the ocean, in the Senate cham- 
ber or in the pulpit, they will add another bright and strong link in the chain 
of Scotland’s greatness and glory. 

Mr. Miles, the President of the St. David’s Society, next spoke. His 
society was the smallest, perhaps, of any represented there, and there- 
fore he would be excused if he made the briefest speech. In the name of 
the Society he represented, he then briefly returned thanks, and con- 
cluded with the sentiment— 

The Modern Scotch—Worthy descendants of noble and honourable sires. 
At the call of distress they fly to the relief of the “‘ aged and sick.” May God 
-- with them in all their undertakings, and protect them in the hour of dan- 

rT. 

Mr. F. de Peyster, President of the St. Nicholas Society, had listened 
with greut satisfaction to the tribute that had been paid to the valour of 
the English, Scotch and Irish troops engaged in the Eastern war, whose 
spirit had been expressed with great force by the Irishman who, when 
asked if his regiment was ready td fight, replied, “ Yes, plase your ho- 
nour ; shure we have been ready from the beginning.” (Laughtgr.) The 
speaker referred to the propitious uaion existing between Enjland and 
Scotland, in words both truthful and thoughtful, and of which we regret 
escag have no report. He offered 2 propos to that event the following 

ast : 

The Union of 1707—The wisdom which accomplished that measure is best 
illustrated by the growth and power of Great Britain. 

Mr. Bonney, on behalf of the New England Society, returned his thanke. 
No New-Englander could ever feel a stranger among Scotchmen, for fere- 
most among the band, the asseveration of whose principles had led to 
the expulsion of his forefathers, stood the Scotchman, John Knox. (Ap 
poe) A very considerable proportion of the population of New Eng- 

and was Scotch, and in many localities these Booteh settlers had pre- 
served many of their national customs, both social aud religious. After 
tracing the analogy between the Scotch and Yankee character, and in- 
a the anecdote of the stardy modern Puritan, of Scotch descent, 
who indignantly ordered the “ big fiddle to be pit oot of the house,” 
when a bass viol was introduced into a Down East church, he proposed, 

The Scotch element in New-England character; never wanting in the genu- 
ine New- Englander. 

The eleventh toast was vociferously cheered. It was responded to b 
Mr. Clirehugh and others, who joined heartily in “‘ Here’s a health to all 
good lassies.”’—To the last regular toast there was no response.—The 
President then called upon Mr. Vice-President Maxwell for a volunteer 
sentiment. He made a short address, in which he stated that the St. 
Audrew’s Society was the oldest charitable Institution in the United 
States. It had expended in charity $120,000, and was now as effective 
asever. Still the unceasing demands on its fands require an increase of 
numbers. Probably many would be if's4 to join it who were not made 
properly aware of its objects. Col. M. urged the propriety of members 
endeavouring to increase their number. He gave 

The new Members of this Society—-May they emulate the zeal of their pre- 
decessors in promoting the charitable o of this Institution. 

Dr. A. Elder (in reply) could not refrain from bearing his testimony 
to the good the St. Andrew’s Society was doing. He himself had often 
sont one of their needy countrymen to their doors, and they had always 
been speedily relieved, 

Mr. Vice President Johnston being called on for a toast gave 

The Scottish pipes : with us an incentive to benevolence : with the Peo- 
ple in Petticoats a hint to rush on the Russians. 

The Scottish Bagpipes (in the person of the Hielandman abovemention- 
ed) made a prompt and eloquent reply, in strains that need not be re- 

orted. 
r Subsequently, and after more songs and sentiments than we can re- 
member, the President read several telegraphic messages from kindred 
Societies in various parts of the Union. Two or three of these ought to 
be preserved. Thus, Charleston, where the Association is precisely a 
century and a quarter old, spoke as follows. 

Tho’ ould eneugh to be your mither, we’ll try and rin wi ye the race o’charity ; 
an if you outstrip us, its because yer sae young and supple. 

Philadelphia, numbering one hundred and six years, forwarded these 
(to us) incomprehensible hieroglyphics, which by the way were not very 
readily translated even by some of the Scots at table : 

May your howff never want feck, your barn a bing, nor your grunzie a 
stoup o’ strunt. 

Baltimore hit the mark, with these words : ) 

Sir Colin Campbell and bis brave Scotchmen—They have written upon the 
Crimea, in letters of blood, their country’s motto : ‘‘ Nemo me impune lacessit.” 

To how late an hour this pleasant feast was protracted, we cannot 
say ; but we ought not to omit mention of some touchingand appropriate 
remarks from Mr. Hugh Maxwell, in reference to the deceased ex-Presi- 
dents, when the health of those living and present was proposed and vocife- 
rously welcomed. Mr. Richard Irvin, too, responded in his habitual 
and happy vein. 


Almighty God render their persons 





Navy. 


Craigie to be Copia La Agen gee R oa 
i mpton; W. H. Hull, late of the Hecla, addl. to the Vic- 
sage edie oper» com H. 8. Hawker, to the Hecla; D. M. Mc Kenzie 
to the Exxcellent.—Lieuts: J. F. Slight and T. B. M. Sullivan to the Royal Al- 
bert, 121: C. F. Smith to the Hecla. G.S. Boys to command the Atholl troop- 
ship commissioned at Portsmouth; E. A. Porcher, tothe Tartar, 21, at Chat- 
ham: C. B. C. Dent from the Valorous, 16, to the Gorgon; J. G §. Clarke to 
the Hannibal, 90; J. B. Bickford to the Tartar; J.S. Nares to the Excellent.— 
Surgeons: J. Salmon, from the Neptune, 120, at Portsmouth, to the E'rcelleni 
gunnery-ship; L. T. Cunningham, M.D., from the St. Vincent, to the Neptune. 
—Paymasters:—R. W. M. Jones, from the Wrangler, gun-boat, to the Medeste, 
18, v. W. E. Sanders, from the Modeste,to the Diamond, 27. 


otions.—Admiral Sir William Hall Gage, Kt., to be Vice-Admiral oi 
ene Draited Kingdon, in the room of Admiral Sir T. B. Martin, Gtouased — Ae 
miral the Ear! of Dandonald, G.C.B., to be Rear-Admiral of the Onieed | ing- 
dom.——Mates to be Lts: G. D. FitzRoy, G. E. Barnes, J. O. Kidd, C. F. w , 
R. E. Pakenham, G. T. Gordon, T. W. Oliver, E. C. Batty, A. W- a . 
H. Alston, C. A. J. Heysham, G. J. Dall, St. G. C. D'Arcy, A. Wing, . ay 
Evered, F. O. Handfield, W. A. Nurse, H. G. Payne, P. R. Sharpe, F. W. 
nett, J. H. Whitshed, H. L. A. L. Maitland. ; 

Corrs or Royan Magwes:—Sec. Lt. Jones to be First Lt, v Scott to h-p. 


APpPOINTMENTS.—Capts: R. 
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New Dooks. 

Tax Rerverican Court; on American Society in THE Days OF 
Wasumeton. By R. W. Griswold. New York. Appletons.—This is 
the superb imperial octavo, of whose specimen pages we had a few words 
to say, in our last week’s notice of new books. We like the boldness 
with which its title has been selected, since it tacitly admits—what its 
text shows conclusively—that, after all, in social life, men and women 
imbibe their manners from the age in which they live and the local in- 
fluences around them, rather than from any political causes whatever. 
The brilliant coterie that graced the “Court” of George Washington 
had just gone through the perils and the triumphs of their Revolution ; 
but so far as this volume may be taken for a record, it would be difficult 
to point out wherein it was more democratic than the contemporaneous 
Court of George III. Still, there is a large amount of entertainment to 
be gathered from the views of life here presented, beyond the interest 
that attaches to the possession of historical names. The publishers also 
have been lavish in their expenditure, and have turned out a most at- 
tractive gift-book, though the twenty-one female portraits (copied from 
pictures by Gainsborough, Stuart, Copley, and other artists of the day) 
have not been quite so well engraved as they deserved to be. There are 
some fine heads amongst these grandee grandmammas notwithstanding, 
the best to our taste being those of Mrs. John Jay, Mrs. Harrison Gray 
Otis, Mrs. Theodore Sedgwick, and Mrs. Chauncey Goodrich. The “ Re- 
publican Court” will command a large circle of curious readers. 


Martin Meretvate, His x Mark. By Paul Creyton. Boston. 
Phillips, Sampson & Co.—Mr. Paul Creyton has given us a better story 
than we could have expected, considering the disjointed manner in which 
it has been published. It is, we believe, the first attempt on this side of 
the water at a serial story 2 /a Dickens and Thackeray, and we hope it 
will be the last. To make every number interesting, and yet preserve 
the wholeness of the narrative, is what Dickens himself has not yet suc- 
ceeded in doing. Wait, therefore, Master Paul, till you have completed 
your next book, and then publish it all at once. As it is, we can but 
write of this present one from memory. Unless memory deceive us then 
the best things in “‘ Martin Merrivale’ are its sketches of grotesque cha- 
racter—Cheesey, the run-away errand boy—Killings, the cheap publisher 
and editor—Mr. Mowle, the dyspeptic clergyman, and one or two more, 
whose names have escaped us. The drunkard Caleb Thorne and bis blind 
child Alice are also well drawn, but they remind us a little too much of 
Nell and her grandfather. The completed work makes a handsome volume, 
illustrated a la mode. 


Porms. By Paul H. Hayne. Boston. Ticknor & Co.—A neat little 
tome, containing between thirty and forty poems, the first flowerings of 
& boy-poet’s mind. Without any very decided originality, Mr. Hayne 
writes smoothly and sweetly, seldom rising to the height of his art, and 
never sinking to its depths. If the majority of his verses are not first- 
rate, they are not bad, which is a point gained—for the reader at least. 
The longest poem, “‘ The Temptation of Venus,” has some pretty lines, 
but wants clearness as a narrative. The Sonnets are better. “ My Fa- 
ther” is excellent. 


Mr. Roraerrorp’s Crmprew. Second Vol. By the Authors of “ The 
Wide, Wide World,” and “ Dollars and Cents: New York. Put- 
nam.—So far as we can recall to mind the more ambitious works of the 
Misses Warner (the reader will find two of them enumerated above), 
they are decidedly inferior to this, and their previous children’s books. 
For freshness and simplicity, and a perfect insight into the child-mind 
and its quaint modes of expression, “ Mr. Rutherford’s Children’ bas 
few superiors. We commended the first volume of the series last year, 
and we now do the same with this second. They are a pair of delightful 
“ juveniles,” and one might almost wish that they were not quite so 
brief—aone of the very rarest complaints. The paper and print @re su- 
perlative ; wood-cuts, of course. 

CaroLine--AGNEs.--By the author of “ The Rollo Books.’ New 
York. Harpers.--A couple of new instalments of an old series of 
“juveniles,” and good ones of their kind. They are worth an infinity 
of the pictorial lives of Napoleon, and we advise Mr. Abbott (if the 
author of the Rollo Books be, as we are informed, their compiler) to 
stick to them in future. Better be anything, than the /bdott of Un- 
reason ! 

Tae CuripRen’s FrienD.—From the French of Arnaud Berquin. 
New York. Francis & Co.—A new translation of a little work once 
very popular, but recently out of print. It is stamped with the upproval 
of the French Academy, which awarded a prize to its author, on the 
ground of its ‘ usefulness for youth.”’ A thick duodecimo. 

DicrionarreE NarronaL, Par Bescherelle. New York. T. F. Bar- 
clay.—We have received two numbers of this Dictionary of the Erench 
language. Its compiler is Librarian of the Louvre, and it appears from 
these specimens to be a work of great research. It is in quarto form, 
printed in triple columns. 

HEARTSEASE ; OR THE BroTuEr’s Wirs. By the author of the Heirs of 
Redelyffe. New York. Appletons.—A novel of a very high order of 
merit, reminding one occasionally perhaps of its predecessor, but full of 
knowledge of life and character, graceful, genial, and wholesome. It 
is thoroughly English alike in scene and in sentiment, but we flatter our- 
selves that it will be mone the less acceptable to the majority of our 
readers on that account. Letit edge aside about nine-tenths of the po- 
pular works of fiction of the day. 


You Have Hearp or Tuem. By Q. New York. Redfield.—-Of 
course, we have heard of them—-who has not? They are, mainly, those of 
the élite of whom the world has been talking for a quarter of a century— 
® curiously mixed assemblage, but withal a decidedly popular one. Com- 
posers, painters, dancers, poets, statesmen, actresses, and musicians pre- 
sent themselves, are introduced to your acquaintance by the author, 
show themselves in undress for a few pages, and are bowed out, to make 
room for a new comer. There may be half a hundred of these celebrities, 
and with all of them, save one, Q. professes personal acquaintance. At 
any rate he talks of them amusingly and good-humouredly ; and whilst 
the real value of such reminiscences as these must necessarily depend on 
one’s trust in the good faith of the narrator (which an anonymous publi- 
eation cannot claim), they may be skimmed over as lively gossip. “Q 
in the corner” has evidently been a man about town, and has heard the 
chimes at midnight. 





New Music.—We are indebted to the publisher, Horace Waters, of 
Broadway, for the receipt of the following sheet music, selected and ar- 
ranged from Auber's Opera, “ The Syren,” by Mr. Thomas Baker, the 
conductor of the Orchestra at Niblo’s :— 


“* T will not deem thee faithless,’ Romance ; and ‘‘ Beware, ye Maidens !” 
Ballad ; both sung by the prima donna, Mademoiselle Nau :— Kind Fortune, 
aid me now!” Barcarole; and ‘When the Morning in gladness,” Ballad ; 
sung by Mr. St. Albyn. 

Mr. Waters has also issued the first of a new series of classical Sacred 


Songs: “ Come unto me!” 
et 
PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 
Is the biography of a nation’s painters equivalent to the history of pain- 
ting among that people? Assuredly not, we think. And yet such, for 
the most part, seems to have been the prevalent opinion. We have his- 





tories of battles, histories of science, of manners, of progress, and even of 
dress ; but no and philosophic account of the birth and the subse- 
quent growth of painting in Eng ; of lives of painters we have en- 


ough, and to spare ; excellent narratives of their schools, their early cle- 
verness or dulness, as the case may be, of their incipient tastes for the 
fine arts ; of how one, whilst yet a schoolboy, caricatures all his friends 
and relatives, and another— 
Barred from ink and paper, scrawls 
With desperate charcoal on his cottage walls. 

Bat of histories of painting we can boast of none to which we may give 
the meed of unqualified praise. Yet, in tracing a nation’s growth and 
progress, one of the surest indicators by which the historian can point out 
the definite epochs through which it bas passed, is afforded by a com- 
prehensive view of its progressive skill or its decline in the fine arts. 
They are, as it were, the illustrations to his text. They afford a conclu- 
sive evidence which surpasses all other kinds of evidence. If we turn to 
a cabinet of medals, those of Rome for instance. we cannot fail to remark 
this. There are, first of all, the coins of the republic, when the nation 
was young, as yet indeed in its infancy. Rude are such undoubtedly, 
but never feeble ; the image stamped with vigorous force on the metal: 
every dot and line rising up from the field in bigh relief, and yet with no 
very great skill in design or workmanship ; in fect, much like the rough, 
clever drawings ofa promising child, whose band may need instruction to 
guide it, but never lacks originality and character. Then there are the 
finished productions of the nation’s prime ; incomparable, and fitted in 
every respect to circulate through a conquered world. And lastly, we 
trace the history of its decline and fall through successive stages in the 
medals of all its succeeding sovereigns after the time of Gallienus, 

And so to with the other arts. A picture ora statue is the painter’s or 
the sculptor’s autograph, in which we may legibly read the history of his 
age, as it has influenced his own peculiar thoughts, and mode and power 
of expressing them. For every man has been more or less the creature 
of his times, with the exception perhaps of a very few who have been born 
too soon; born amid a generation who could not understand or appre- 
ciate them, and whose only admiration was derisive laughter, or the si- 
lence of a feeble contempt, or, it may have been, open persecution ; but 
such men have been for the most part martyrs of science rather than of 
art. 

We may consider painting in particular as the representative art to 
which the remarks above particularly apply. Music and poetry we may 
perhaps exclude, as those branches have never been so much influenced 
by epochs or timesas painting. The poet springs into life fall panoplied, 
like Athene from the brain of Zeus ; and the children of his intellect, if 
they be worthy, are to live a coequal life with the children of Adam. 
But he has been for the most part irrespective and independent of the 
passing events of his day ; he has been the prophet of the past and of 
the future, but not of the present. Now paintingis peculiarly dependent 
on the soil wherein its roots are fixed, and on the seasons which nourish 
or blight its tender blossoms ; and in the mechanical part of a picture we 
have a test by which to discover its date, as we have in the stamp of mind 
it bears, by which to fix the standard of the painter and his age. Sculp- 
ture is with us an exotic. It can never be a healthy child of English soil, 
needing as it does the nurturing of hot-houses and the care of the skilled 
gardener ; for it cannot surely be maintained that statues were intended 
to be ‘‘cabin’d, cribb’d, confined in a room or gallery, or are fulfulling 
their natural function, if we may so term it, when thus placed. In Greece, 
where the art reached its zenith, statues were placed, as every one knows, 
in the open air, in a situation where they might be equally well seen from 
all points of view. But this the damp climate of England will not allow ; 
and even were it possible, the smoke of our large towns would soon change 
the fair complexion of the marble to a dark and sombre hue. Certainly 
we have statues, equestrian and other, which adorn, or as some say dis- 
figure our streets : but to these we cannot apply the name of sculpture in 
its integrity. Equal perhaps has been the influence of each of the arts on 
mankind, to soothe, to enlighten, to foster the seeds of kindly sympathies 
and of ennobling aspirations. Or if any have had a more powerful influ- 
ence than others, this has been the cage with painting and poetry, for they 
may have been more generally diffused through the middle classes, and 
have penetrated into hearts from which the other arts were barred. Side 
by side those twin sisters have walked the earth in close embrace, show- 
ering flowers ot brightest hue as their gift to men ; but greater and more 
majestic in their earlier years than now ; for the age of the epic and of 
historical painting is past, and who shall say when to return? But still 
those sister arts assert their power and spread their humanizing influence 
over mankind, although the stateliness of their port be laid aside and ex- 
changed for the guise of the more soft and pleasing idyl and poetry of des- 
cription, and for the faithful realization of the common objects of nature. 

And let us not mourn the change ; for it springs we would fain believe, 
from two inherent principles which of themselves suffice to guide in the 
right path towards our destined goal—and those principles are love and 
veneration. 

Of course it would be impossible within the brief space of a few pages 
to give more than the merest sketch of the growth of painting in Eng- 
land, or to define in what way it has been affected by times of peace, or 
turbulent ages of war, by national habits, or the influence of alien cus- 
toms. Such minute investigation is the province of history alone; in 
which we have yet to look for a philosophical account of the progress art 
has made in our native land. 

The Anglo-Saxons invaded England as we know in 449, and in about 
a century had planted themselves securely in their new home. In the 
sixth century Christianity was introduced among them, and monasticism; 
and to that monastic system we are indebted for the history of our coun- 
try and the illustration of the manners of our forefathers in those earl 
times. Fortunately for us, the Anglo-Saxon monks, in embellishing their 
MSS., did not go far a-field to find subjects for their pencil. They sought 
and discovered enough in the world about them, and give us in King 
David a wandering fithelere or gleeman, and in the wedding at Cana an 
Anglo-Saxon drinking bout. In their illuminated MSS. still extant, we 
have most minute and vivid pictures of the habits of those rude Middle 
Age kings, and nobles, and serfs; of their palaces and huts, of their 
household furniture and utensils, and of their amusements. We become 
almost as well acquainted with them as if we had lived in the eighth or 
ninth century. We have the feasts of kings, and their long protracted 
sittings over the ale and wine after the serfs have cleared the hall ; the 
rough sports of the people, wrestling, bear-baiting, tumbling, leaping and 
dancing; the more refined amusements of lords and ladies, in hawking 
and field sports, where the ladies we observe use a peculiar side-saddle 
when on horseback, sitting much as if they were in an easy chair; we 
have even a picture of the traveller in rainy weather, with an attendant 
holding over him a primitive umbrella or shower-shade. 

In fact the first traces which we discover of painting in England are 
in the monastic institutions. And the Saxon illuminators were not be- 
hind their neighbours in decorative skil. At the close of the tenth cen- 
tury a peculiar style of ornament prevailed among them, which for bold- 
ness and correctness of design and richness is not surpassed by any worke 
executed on the Continent at that period. The “ Benedictional of St. 
Ethelwold”’ in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, is one of the 
best examples ofthe artin England. Secluded in great measure from the 
stormy passions which swayed the rest of mankind, the lonely monk found 
his occupation and amusement in adorning his books of devotion with such 
figures and bits of scenery and flowers as his fancy might cull from the 
world around him. The illustration of his Bible or Psalter is the work 
of his life, whereon his fame is to rest in succeeding generations, His 
feelings of pride and satisfaction in his labours have been well described 
by the American poet :— 


FRIAR PACIFICUS IN THE SCRIPTORIUM. 
How sweet the air is, how fair the scene! 
I wish I had as lovely a green 
To paint my landscapes and my leaves. 
How the swallows twitter under the eaves! 
There now, there is one in her nest, 
I can just catch a glimpse of her head and breast, 
And will sketch her thus in her quiet nook, 
For the margin of my gospel book. 
There now is an initial letter ! 
King Reneé himself never made a better. 
Finished down to the leaf and the snail, 
Down to the eyes of the peacock’s tail. 

Golden Legend. 

Such sketches are deeply interpenetrated with his own peculiar cast 
of thought, whether mournful or humourous. And a great eye for colour 
and strong contrast bas that solitary man in the recesses of his monas- 
tery, and for satire too, if he can manage quaintly to introduce some 
glaring foible of his brethren of a different order. But when his pencil 
begins to trace the outline and delicate hue of some bright field flower or 
glittering insect, then the simple man’s delight can scarce contain itself 
within bounds ; then he mixes his brightest blue and crimson, and touches 
the more prominent parts with gold ; for he exhibits a child’s pleasure in 
bright and gaudy colours. He has no great skill in anatomy, to be 





sure, and his figures are always placed in the most uneasy and distorted 





attitudes imaginable, whilst his perspective is execrable ; but still we 
feel a sort of pleasure in viewing his work, which not the most accurata 


daguerreotype of the same scene eould convey, for we feel that a human 
heart and buman love have guided that unskilful and erratic hand. 
age first bo < life as an acknowledged art in ee in the 
reign o ., who employed several fore nters, among 
them the celebrated Jan Mabuse. His prentn, lt m- man of 
learning than could be usually met with among the nobles and princes 
of that day ; indeed he had been educated with the view of his 
the see of Canterbury, and on ascending the throne he carried with him 
those tastes which had been formed and developed in his Meee by 
In fact Henry VIII. was, as times went, a munificent patron of art. 
formed a collection of pictures to the number of a hundred and fifty, but 
in these portraiture of course predominated, as that was the form in which 
painting was then principally cultivated. Individual vanity has always, 
as now, had recourse to the flat of art, which even in those early 
times had learnt to play the courtier’s part, at least “ if ancient tales say 
true, nor wrong those holy men,” its professors. Walpole, in his Anec- 
dotes of Painting, relates that Holbein, who was sent by Cromwell to 
take a portrait of Anne ef Cleves, “ by practising the common flattery of 
his profession, was the immediate cause of the destruction of that great 
subject, and of the disgrace that fell on the Princess herself. He drew so 
favourable a likeness that Henry was content to wed her ; but when he 
found her so inferior to the miniature, the storm which really should have 
been directed to the painter burst on the minister; and Cromwell lost 
his head because Anue was a Flanders mare, and not a Venus, as Hol- 
bein had represented her.’? Yet Holbein was an artist generally faithful 
in his delineation, and patient of labour. He appears to have aimed 
rather at resemblance of feature than at the expression of individual 
character, like most of the painters of his age. The power of giving the 
burning pes which shines through the vessel of clay, of portraying the 
mind and spirit of the man, as well as the mere lineaments of his face, 
was reserved for artists of a far higher genius and skill. Holbein was 
not a native of England, but a Swiss, having been born at Basle in 1498. 
England, indeed, can lay claim to none of the great artists who flourished 
in the two succeeding centuries ; but although not producing them her- 
self, she naturalised many on her soil. 

The cause of this dearth of native talent must in a great measure be 
assigned to the Reformation, which for a long period cut off all commu- 
nication between the “ heretic country” and Rome, at that time the foun- 
tain-head of art. Then commenced the great thaw of opinion and pre- 
judice, of the strong under-current of thought, so long frozen up and en- 
thralled by slavish custom and unthinking servitude. Then were barriers 
broken down by the resistless on-sweeping tide of progress long pent up. 
Seasons of tumult and of danger are not propitious to the peaceful arts, 
which are the children of cosmic order, but not of disorganization. The 
rude knight-errant noble makes his house secure; the courtier, his un- 
warlike descendant, adorns and beantifies it. Nothing has proved more 
destructive of the onward progress of art than civil and internal commo- 
tion ; without doubt much more so than external war, which still leaves 
the citizen in sufficient quietude to pursue his wonted occupations, and to 
diversify them with his accustomed amusements and pleasures, and so we 
must not expect that art should hold much place in the affections of ear- 
nest, zealous reformers, who carried, so to speak, their lives in their 
hands ; who were ready to lay them down as fearless and unshrinking 
witnesses of a heartconvinced. And to the stern Puritan zeal educated 
by bitter persecution, and heated by the reflected glow of martyr fires, 
art was not only an idle folly but an abomination. 

A Romanist then was Holbein’s first patron—the great and good Sir 
Thomas More, to whom he had a letter of introduction from Erasmus. 
The chancellor accommodated him in his house at Chelsea, and we may 
judge that he was pleased with the artist’s skill from an extant Latin 
letter :—* Your painter, dear Erasmus, is an excellent artist, but I am 
fearful that in England he will not find so fertile a field as he may ex- 
pect ; but I will do all that in me lies that he may not find it quite bar- 
ren.” The story of Holbein’s introduction to the king is very charac- 
teristic of Henry’s impetuosity and decision of mind. Sir Thomas gath- 
ered all the painter’s works in one room, placing them of course in the 
best light, and then invited the king to his house. Henry was greatly 
struck with the pictures, the fidelity of whose portraiture he could of 
course well estimate, as they were principally likenesses of the chancel- 
lor’s family and of the great men of theday. He immediately expressed 
a desire to appropriate his chancellor’s admirable collection ; but on be- 
ing told that the artist himself was in England, and on Holbein’s being 
sent for and presented, “‘ You may keep your pictures, Sir Thomas ” said 
the king, “ and I will keep the painter.” Holbein had rooms allotted 
to him in the palace, with a salary of two hundred florins, in addition to 
the price he was to receive for his pictures. He has left us a collection 
of most valuable illustrations of the history of that eventful time. The 
king, the chancellor, Wareham, Colet, Melancthon, Erasmus, all are given 
us as they looked and even as they thought by that laborious and faith- 
ful pencil. Holbein died in London of the plague, in 1554. 

At the time of the Reformation, or a little prior to it, we find cariea- 
ture flourishing in full vigour, as it has always flourished under existing 
abuses, such as the monastic system then was. It is the safety-valve by 
which the surplus steam of suppressed opinion findsa vent. Erasmus de- 
scribes a picture whieh he had seen of an ape in the habit of a Francis- 
can, sitting by a sick man’s bed, dispensing ghostly counsel, holding up 
a crucifix with one hand, while with the other he is filching a purse out 
of the sick man’s pocket ; or a wolf is pictured in a monk’s frock and 
cowl, stretching its paw to bless a cock ; or a cat, in the babit of a nun, 
holds a platter in its paw to a mouse approaching to lick it. In all we 
discover satirical allusions to the greed and rapacity, the deception, the 
immoral habits of the monastic orders. These satirical exhibitions were 
even hung up as ornaments in the apartments of inns. Such are the 
straws, as Disraeli remarks, by which we may always observe from what 
corner the wind rises! 

In the reign of Charles I, we have an epoch in English art. An ama- 
teur himself, he was no mean judge of the excellence of pictures. His 
mind appears to have been of that sober, yet spirited and enthusiastic 
cast, which finds its highest pleasure in the contemplative faculty. And 
had he been born in a private station, the heir of some time-honoured 
name and of a good country estate, Charles’ reputation would doubtless 
have descended to us in that noble list of Evelyns and others, who have 
thrown so brilliant a lustre over the untitled honours of the English 
country gentleman. In the retirement of his couutry-house he would 
have been adored by his dependants, whom he would yet have kept in 
the strictest subservience, and over whom he would no doubt have assert- 
ed all the prerogatives of the feudal lord. That mansion would have 
been the “ Holland House” of 1630; the centre of all that was brilliant, 
and refined, and excellent in literature and art ; and the historian would 
have been spared the mournful recital of that mad career which was 
closed by the bloody tragedy at Whitehall. But fate had willed it other- 
wise. The King’s patronage of Vandyke is well known to every one ; as 
well known as the portraits which that painter executed of his unbappy 
master. Who has not traced, or fancied that he traced, a resemblance 
between the fortunes and the lineaments of the man? That sad and s0- 
lemn face, to which an unusual length is apparently given by the pointed 
beard—the finely-arched eyebrow shadowing eyes in which reflection, 
anxious thought and care predominate--the painful calmness of the elo- 
quent lips—all seem to portend and to anticipate a mournful fate. 

At this period art was flourishing throughout Europe: Rubens and 
Vandyke were sending forth the splendid productions of their easel ; 
and in Spain Murillo was rivalling their best efforts. ‘The value of pie- 
tures,” says Hume, “had doubled in Europe, by the emulation between 
our Charles and Philip IV. of Spain, who was touched with the same ele- 
gant passion.” Rome, inits pharisaical nee for proselytising, was 
ready to pander to the taste of the English king. Cardinal Barberino 
in a letter to his emissary says, “I shall not hesitate to rob Rome of 
her most valuable ornaments, if in exchange we might be so happy as 
to have the King of England’s name among those prinees who submit to 
the Apostolic See.’”? But Charles, with all his weaknesses and follies, 
was not the man whose heart could be captured through the medium of 
his eyes and brain. He was firm enough in cases where a principle 
was invoked, as we find in his treatment of his Romish wife’s trouble- 
some attendants. In this reign we finda kling of native artists, 
some of whom are by no means contemptible in their profession. Robert 
Walker and William Dobson were especially distinguished as portrait 
painters ; and Francis Barlow displays no small talent in his pictures of 
Hawking, and of the feathered tribe generally. Nor must we forget to 
notice that at this time decorative scenery played no unimportant part 
in the masques which formed the “ private theatricals’’ of the nobility. 
Scene-painting has flourished or decayed with the art which gave it birth, 
and in our our own day it has been a school in which many of our great 
landscapists--Stanfield and Roberts to wit—bave learnt the elements of 
their profession ; and, indeed, no better training can be desired to give 
breadth and facility of execution. In the Masque of Comus, presented 
in 1634, there is express mention of three different scenes or effects: the 
first, a wild wood; then “a stately palace, set out with al] manner of 
deliciousness ;” and lastly, a view of Ludlow town with the President’s 
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castle ;—affording a wide ces to the painter’s imaginati 
power of expressing them. 1 

~ not introduced into our public theatres till sometime after- 
wards, by Davenant. It may be a question perhaps whether, as an element 
in stage effect, scene-painting does not play too prominent a part in our 
own day. Ia this age of burlesques and extravaganzas, we can ourselves 
remember many small pieces which have entirely owed their success to 
the scene-painter’s . In these the scenery was, of course, the promi- 
nent attraction, to which the actors afforded a very quiet and unobtra- 
sive background. At any rate, this love of Nature and of Art isa healthy 
sign. And it is very natural that the Londoner, pent up in bis dusty 
town, should like to breathe the free air of the breezy heath, even in 
imagination.—( To be concluded next week.) 


——_——— 


THE WILBERFORCES—DISAPPOINTED EXPECTATIONS. 


A few weeks ago the public was surprised by an anneuncement that 
the Venerable Robert Wilberforce, Archdeacon of the East Riding and 
vicar of Burton Agnes, had intimated to the Archbishop of York his in- 
tention of resigning his preferments in the church, of which he said he 
wished, as far as possible, to place himself in the position of a lay mem- 
ber. His friends stated that it was not the Archdeacon’s intention to 
oor fee church of Rome, as so many clergymen holding similar views 

previously done ; but the result has now shown that there was no 

nd for such a defence. Soon after the Archdeacon’s resignation of 

preferments it became known that Dr. Manniog, who, prior to his 

conversion to Romanism, was Archdeacon of Chichester, was a constant 

est at Burton Agnes ; and now it bas transpired that last week Arch- 

n Wilberforce proceeded to London with Dr. Manning, and thence, 

with Dr. Grant, Bishop of Southwark, to Paris, where his reeeption into 

the church of Rome was formally accomplished. A growing dislike to 

the Royal supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs, and a conviction of the 

claims of the Bishop of Rome to the headship of the universal church, 

naturally made the Anglican establishment distasteful to him, and ren- 
dered his retirement an obvious duty. 

Robert Wilberforce is the second son of the late William Wilberforce, 
80 well known for his anti-slavery zeal, and elder brother of the Bishop 
of Oxford. He was formerly fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, where be 
graduated in Michaelmas Term, 1823, taking at the time a double first 
class. He was for some time tutor of his college, conjointly with Dr. 
Newman ; and, up to a very recent period, he was one of the select 

reachers of the University. He was also public examiner in 1828. He 
ts known to the public as the author of the Five Empires, the History 
of Erastianism, and a work on the Incarnation ; as well as his more re- 
cent treatises on the Eucharist and the Royal Supremacy, the latter of 
which must be taken as expressing the reasons which induced him to 
abandon the English church. 

The history of the sons of the late William Wilberforce is somewhat 
curious. His name in the past generation was closely associated with 
piety, enlightened and exalted, and philanthropy the most pure and 

triotic. Wilberforce was one of the greatest orators of the day; a 

eader in the crusade to wipe the blot of slavery from the British esco- 
cheon ; the friend of Pitt, and a member of the House of Commons for 
more than halfacentury. About 1797, seeing the disorganized state of 
society, he conceived the idea of reinstating it according to the Christian 
model. With this high purpose in view, he wrote and published his 
Practical View of the Prevailing Religious Systems, a book which 
was the chief instrument in the conversion of Dr. Thomas Chalmers. 
This work created a great sensation in England, and has contributed 
much to a change of morals, more particularly among the higher classes. 
It has passed through innumerable editions, and may be found translated 
into several different languages. 

When it became known that no fewer than four of the sons of this il- 
lustrious man had determined on entering the ministry of the Establish- 
ment, the fact among Churchmen was matter of great congratulation, 
and anticipations of no ordinary character were indulged in concerning 
their devotion to the cause of religion. Years passed away, the young 
men were ordained, one became a vicar, another an archdeacon, while a 
third rapidly passed through the successive stages of curate, vicar, areb- 
deacon, and dean, until at length he reached a bishop’s throne. Of the 
four young men, William, the eldest, was the first to disappoint the ex- 
pectations of his friends. He withdrew from public life, and his wife 
gave herself up to the Papacy. The next to break the bonds was Henry, 
who held at the time of his secession the vicarage of East Farleigh, near 
Maidstone—a benefice with £1,000 a-year. In his published statement, 
at the time he affirmed that he must either leave the Anglican church or 











—— ——————————— 
ve faculties and | considering the propriety of proceeding ecclesiastically against the Bishop 
t as an element of stage effect, decorative | of Oxford, in order to test the soundness of his views. If they should suc- 


ceed in showing their inconsistency with the articles and canons, it is 
my so gg say what might be the effect upon the established church 
) > 

Ascbieoeen Wilberforce, whose formal separation from the establish- 
ment we now announce, has recently beea left a widower—-a circumstance 
which will enable him at once, if so disposed, to take orders in the church 
of Rome.—London Globe. 





RECENT ASCENT OF MONTE ROSA. 


Monte Rosa and Mont Blanc form, as your readers are aware, the ad- 
vanced guards of the Pennine chain of Alps—the Red Rose imparting a 
glow to the eastern extremity of the range, while the White Rose spreads 
over the western extremity a more snow-like mantle. In the present 
century, and on the soil of Switzerland, is seen a semblance of the wars 
which, 400 years ago, distracted the commonwealth of England ; and the 
Monarch of Chamouni, so long accustomed to receive his annual tribute 
of homage, finds his Regal sway disputed, while the traveller knows not 
whether to enlist beneath the standard of York or of Lancaster. Which 
of the rivals the higher title to our allegiance is still, I believe, 
Galeteemined. Both, however, irrisistibly claim the admiration of the 
traveller ; so that, although the number of those who hasten to the foot 
of Mont Blanc does not diminish, every year adds to those who are at- 
tracted by the magnificence of Monte Rosa. 
The height of Mont Blanc is stated to be 15,744 English feet ; and, upon 
the authority of M. de Saussure, an altitude of 15,760 English feet is giv- 
en to Monte Rosa. The more recent estimate of Von Welden reduces 
this height to 15,158 English feet, while the latest trigonometrical sur- 
vey gives an altitude of 15,284 feet. Regarding the ascents of this 
mountain, I do not possess any positive knowledge ; but information that 
I have received leads me to believe that the first attempt was made in 
the year 1849, by Professor Studer, who was then engaged in taking a 
survey. He did net succeed in reaching the highest point. But Matthi- 
as zum Turgwald (one of Studer’s guides) rendered the Professor con- 
siderable assistance by effecting the aseent alone. No further attempt 
to reach the highest point was, I believe, made until the present year, 
when Mr. Bird, as I have been informed, ascended to a point within 100 
feet from the summit. Mr. Bird was followed, on Sept. 1, 1854, by the 
three Messrs. Smyth, of Lincolnshire ; and these gentlemen were perfect- 
ly successful in their attempt. They were accompanied by three guides, 
and by the young man who is waiter at the hotel upon the Ryffelberg. 
On Friday. Sept. 8, 1854, I started from the inn on the Ryffelberg near 
Zermatt, at two a.m., accompanied by Albrecht Alexander and the two 
brothers Turgwald, as guides. We skirted the northern side of the Go- 
mer glacier, and then crossed the glacier itself. The moon was nearly 
full; and, although the sky was cloudless, the great amount of light al- 
lowed but few stars to be seen. Around us was a mass of mountain, snow, 
and glacier—part glittering in the bright moonlight, part buried in deep 
shadow. The walk was full of interest and excitement, for even at this 
early hour the high peaks appeared to be indebted to the dawn of day for 
a greater amount of illumination. It is possible that this was the result 
of imagination. We were, however, looking forward with some anxiety 
to the first indication of sunrise, as from it we should be enabled to form 
an opinion as to the probable clearness of the coming day; while 
our spirits were raised considerably above their customary level—for 
even had external objects not been a sufficient cause of elevation, there 
still existed the thought that many hours of labour were before us, and 
that the goal we had proposed was one which few had attempted to reach, 
and one in the attainment of which still fewer had succeeded. 
The morning was exceedingly cold. The pools in the glacier had frozen 
during the night to a thickness sufficiently great to bear the weight of a 
youth ; and the whole surface of the glacier and icy pool was coated over 
with a hoar-frost that sparkled beautifully in the light of the moon, and 
crunched beneath the foot with that peculiar sound which every one has 
experienced on a bright frosty morning in England. After a walk over 
snow and glacier of eight or nine hours, we reached a point, which, to 
the best of my judgment, is about sixty feet below the summit. Before this, 
all the guides had expressed doubt and hesitation. Here, however, one 
of the Turgwalds went on first in order to ascertain whether farther as- 
cent were practicable. He gained the summit; but, upon his return, at 
the end of three-quarters of an hour, we were too benumbed and dispi- 
rited to climb further ; and were consequently obliged to return to the 
Ryffelberg, much chagrined at the failure. 

However, on Monday, Sept. 11, I again made the attempt, and was ac- 


run the risk of falling into rationalism, that it only remained for him to| companied by Johann and Matthias zum Turgwald, as guides, by Bene- 


enter the fold of the Romish charch, in which he recognized all the cha- 
racteristics of truth, unity, universality, apostolicity—the same in all 
times and in all countries, from St. Peter to Pius 1X., from one extremity 
of the earth to the other. Henry is now active in the service of the 
church of Rome in Ireland. 

A third, Robert, has now deserted the church, to which in early life he 


dict Leir, the waiter at the inn at Zermatt, an active young fellow, who 
has been to the summit of Mont Blanc, and by Mr. Cholmley—-each of 
my companions having his own guide. We started at two o’elock, A. M., 
and took a more direct and better route, crossing to a spot called Auf 
der Platte, instead of passing by that called Ob den See. We reached 
the snow plateau, at the base of the cone, at 8.30; but I regretted to find 


devoted his brilliant abilities; and the fourth, Samuel, Lord ag A of | that we had travelled too rapidly, and that Mr. Cholmley had, in conse- 
is 


Oxford, is the only one who remains a minister in her communion. 

not going too far to say that a large body of Churchmen are looking with 

Ee anxiety to the course his Lordship is taking. Some weeks since 
e publicly stated, in reference to his brother Robert’s views upon the 

real presence in the Eucharist, for the publication of which that rev. gen- 


quence, fallen somewhat behind: this lost ground he never recovered. 
After waiting upon the plateau for rest and food, we commenced the last 
climb at 9.0. This is by far the most difficult part of the whole course. 
The cone is a very steep rock, about 400 feet in height: its hollows and 
crevices being filled with hard and slippery ice. It should be clambered 


tleman was about to be put upon his trial, that they were the only views | up as quickly as possible: to remain stationary, as I did upon the first 
which at the present time were likely to save the English church. It | ascent, is a fatal error ; forso great is the cold that, if the hand (wet with 
was expected that in the charge which the bishop is delivering in the | snow) be allowed to rest upon the rock for about a minute, it becomes 
course of the visitation in which he is at the present moment engaged he | frozen. Upon the authority of Leir, I may state that, although the as- 


would have made some decided reference to this subject, but he has de- 
clined going into it, “‘ for private reasons,” which he hinted the clergy 


cent of Mont Blanc demands a longer endurance of fatigue than does that 
of Monte Rosa, yet that the last climb of 400 feet required for Monte Ro- 


would understand. But, while he thus passed over in silence the circum- | sa, exceeds in difficulty any part of Mont Blanc ; it occurs, too, at a time 


stances which have given so much promineuce to the question, and the 


when great exertion is peculiarly trying. We reached the summit at 9.45, 


acs ye of the pending controversy, he briefly adverted to the manner | and remained half an hour. We planted a red flag upon the pole, in ad- 
which the clergy should teach the doctrine in their public and private | dition to Mr. Smyth’s shirt, which we left still floating in the breeze. I 


ministrations. His opinions are thus briefly stated :— 


had been fortunate as to weather in many ascents, but it had never, I 


“ The church held that there was a peculiar and supernatural presence | think, fallen to my lot to survey so gorgeousa panorama. The sky over- 
of Christ with His people in that holy Sacrament; that in it He did, in| head and around, as far as the eye could reach. was a glorious deep pur- 


and by the fit reception of the consecrated elements, convey to the faith- 


ple blue. To the south, Italy was partially clouded ; but the sun shining 


fal worshipper the real partaking of His body and His blood, whereby | brightly upon the masses of vapour, floating at a depth of probably 8000 
the souls of faithful people were refreshed ; but the church taught also | feet below us, formed a far more beautiful picture than would have been 
that He had not revealed to His people the mode and condition of that | presented by the uninteresting plains of Lombardy. We gazed down 


presence, which, being divine and supernatural, was not to be made the 


upon the valleys that penetrate to the foot of Monte Rosa, and could trace 


subject of argument, as though it was governed by the laws or entailed | the stream of the Anza, from its glacier source to the point where it is 
the consequences of a material presence. As to the manner of Christ’s| lost in the Lago Maggiore. To the east, in the far distance rose the 
presence in the holy Eucharist, the church gave no answer, but, on the| mountains of Tyrol. On the north, we looked down upon the Bernese 
contrary, protested against the discussion of such questions, as being cu- | Oberland, clearly distinguishing, far below us, the summit of nearly every 
rious and full of danger, as being likely, moreover, to lead men into fear-| mountain. On the north-west, we could perceive the Jura, and the 
fal errors, and make them wise above what is written. Against the er-| ridges that rise above the Lake of Geneva. On the west, our mighty 
rors into which men had been led in this matter the church loudly pro-| rival raised his haughty head, turning towards us,(as if in anger at our 
tested. She condemned, on the one hand, the Zuinglian theory, which | dowaward glance), his harshest and most rugged aspect. And far again 
would resolve the reality of Christ's presence into a quickened appreben- | to the south-west, we saw the towering Mont Cenis, with a long and un- 
sion on the part of the devout worshipper, while, on the other hand, she | known mountain range stretching away until lost in a blue haze that we 
condemned the Papal solution of the mystery, which taught those of the | could readily believe to be the Mediterranean. 


grosser sort, that with the bread and wine the body and blood of Christ 


The summit is very remarkable. It is not compact rock, but consist 


were incorporated, while it instructed those who were more educated | of a number of huge and irregular stones that appear to have been thrown 
that in the process of consecration the bread and wine vanished, while | together by the action of some powerful agent. They seem to be partly 
the body and blood of Christ took their places. The doctrine of transub-| mountain limestone, and partly micaceous and quartose schist, intersper- 
stantiation, whether in its grosser or more fanciful form, had led to many | sed with a large quantity of talc and slate. It may be rash to form an 

gerous superstitions, and was consequently reprobated by our chureb. | opinion as to the origin of this remarkable cone, and I would therefore 
They (the clergy) should first of all insist upon the reality and truth of| only throw out the suggestion that the summit may formerly have been 
that Supernatural presence which our Lord had graciously pleased to| considerably higher and more compact. Numerous and well known 
vouchsafe in that sacrament to the worthy recipient—they should dis-| causes of disruption may have worked together, and the time would 
courage to the utmost of their power all speculations in reference to it--| arrive when the mountain peak would crack and split up into innume- 
and they should condemn tiat specific form of erroneous teaching which | rable masses of varied shape and size. The cone as now seen would be 
our church had actually censured. At the same time they should guard | the result. 


a 
oul 


eatantising spirit towards those who differed from them, and 
a 


Travellers who have visited Chamouni, and also the neighbourhood of 


sh bour to lead the people from curious questions as to that | Monte Rosa, generally give the palm for ndeur and magnificence to 
LT eminently a mystery to be received humbly and with faith, » Oe meekiein aioe gre en 


and not to be argued out by the subtleties of the reason. And if at any 


Monte Rosa. The mountain alone, even though the unequalled Matter- 
Horn were excluded, would almost induce a preference over Mont Blanc ; 


time, from circumstances which might occur, they were compelled to en- | and if those who have not time to compare the beauties of both, select 
ter further into explanations with regard to that great mystery, he would | Monte Rosa, they will escape the high charges, the exorbitant payment 
warn them to keep closely to the letter of the subject, and to the scrip- | demanded for guides and mules, and the absurd and vexatious regula- 
taral view of the doctrine and practice. Thus, for example, instead of | tions that annoy the visitor at Chamouni. There is, however, in addition 
speculating as to what was received by the unfaithful in the Lord’s Sup- | to this consideration, a feature in the neighbourhood that has escaped 
r, or dogmatizing as to unfavourable influences upon matters on which | the notice of even Mr. Murray. The range of mountain called the Mis- 
oly Scripture was silent, they should teach that our Lord’s promise was | chabel, which separates the valleys of Saas and St. Nicholas, has been re- 
sure, and that were the appointed rite was performed in all its parts— sently ascertained to be the highest in Switzerland. This is the result of 


where there was consecration, oblation, and reception of the elements— 


a survey instituted by the Government. The Dom, or Graben-Horn, is 


there would be a proper partaking; but they had no right to stop at any | the culminating point of the range ; it rises to the height of 15,440 En- 
particular point, after any particular prayer, for instance, and to argue glish feet, which is 1000 feet higher than the summit of the Finster Aar- 


that at that time the divine presence was there, which was promised to 


the due receiving, and not to any particular part.” 


The Bishop of London, who is also at present engaged in a diocesan 
visitation, has totally ignored these views. Mr. Brock and other geutle- 


Horn, the highest mountain inthe Bernese Oberland. It is generally be- 
lieved that these secluded valleys were at one period peopled by colonies 
from Asia, and this supposition is considerably strengthened by the cir- 
cumstance that Mischabel is compounded of two Arabic words, signify- 





men who have taken an active paré in opposition to these opinions are ' ing “ The Highest in the Midst.” 





On Monday, August 28th, 1854, we started at 3 o’olock, A. M., with 
the intention of attempting to ascend the Dom. It was the first time that 
the attempt had been made. The party consisted of Herr Imseng, (the 
well-known and respected Curé of Saas), two guides, Mr. Stevenson, (a 
college friend, who, to my regret, returned to England before the ascent 
of Monte Rosa), and myself. We skirted the glacier of Fee, and made 
for a point in the snow ridge, slightly to the south of the Kleine Mis- 
chabel. We followed this ridge in a south-easterly direction, until we had 
gained a height of about 14,600 feet—a height considerably above the 
other portions of the Mischabel range—a spot hitherto untrodden by 
the foot of man, and one whence we looked down upon the crested sum- 
mits of Switzerland. The weather was brilliant, and the view exceed- 
ingly grand. The guides, however, said that the steepness of the snow 
prevented further progress, and we were therefore obliged to return 
again to Saas. We shall — however, hear next year of some 
determined cragsman who has succeeded in planting his flag upon the 
summit. 

Perhaps I may be forgiven if, in concluding this long description, I 
venture to offer a few words of advice to those who may be induced to 
make the ascent of Monte Rosa. The ascent is one that will amply re- 
pay the lover of grand scenery: the view from the summit is equal, or 
perhaps superior, to that from Ment Blane. The expense of the expe- 
dition is insignificant—it almost sinks to nothing, when compared with 
the demands for Mont Blanc; and the time ocoupied is only from four- 
teen to sixteen hours 

He who attempts the ascent should obtain first-rate guides; should 
select (if possible) a time when there is a bright morning moon ; 
should wear warm clothing ; and should take at least half a bottle of 
good wine, to be drunk just before the last climb of 400 feet; and 
should previously accustom himself to some of the easier — and 
mountains. E. DY. 

Caius College, Cambridge. 





ANECDOTES OF THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 


Sm Rosert Prew’s Son.—The blue jackets are delighted with Capt. 
Peel, (commanding the Diamond, 27,) but serving on shore with the na- 
val brigade,) who animates the men by the exhibition of the best quali- 
ties of an officer, though his courage is sometimes marked by an excess 
that borders on rashness. When the Union Jack in the sailors’ battery 
was shot away he seized the broken staff, and leaping up on the earth- 
works waved the old bit of bunting again and again in a storm of shot, 
which fortunately left him untouched.--English letter, Oct. 19. 


PrivaTE AND ParticuLaR Batreries.—Letters from the Freach camp 
before Sebastopol frequently speak of a small body of skilled riflemen 
called francs-tireurs A recent letter contains the following details re- 
specting them :—‘ I must tell you what the francs-tireurs are. There 
are two companies of them, each composed of 150 men, chosen from 
amongst the best marksmen of the Chasseurs de Vincennes. In the night 
they creep in front of the entrenchments, dig holes, and place themselves 
in them as well as they can. Then they fire on the Russian artillerymen. 
They have already killed so many that the Russians now close their em- 
brasures with a sort of double door, which is ball-proof; but they are 
obliged to open it to point their gun and fire, and no sooner is this done 
than twenty balls whistle through it. The Russians have sustained such 
losses that they were at times seized with despair—raising their guns 
from behind, they fired volleys of grape shot at their disagreable visitors. 
Nevertheless, the latter have succeeded in extinguishing all the first line 
of their batteries. I say first line, because there are several others in the 
rear, the part of the town which faces us being an inclined plane, on 
which batteries bave been raised in lines one above the other. That oar 
Srancs-tireurs have done good execution is evident from the fact that, 
in the evening of the 26th, General de Martimpré, chief of the general 
staff, received a note informing him that the Russian fire had become un- 
certain, and that artillerymen were so scarce that the gunshad to be 
served by the infantry. Express no surprise at the word uncertain. For 
from the 6th to the 17th the Russian gentlemen did not cease to point their 
guns at us as a target, whilst we did not deign to answer them even by 
a musket shot. They consequently attained such precision that the day 
on which we unmasked our batteries, their balls entered our embrasures 
asifcast by the hand, One ball went into the very mouth of a cannon, 
but was too large to penetrate more than a third. It however stuck fast. 

The following details respecting the francs-tireurs are given in a let- 
ter from a Zouave to his father. They are published by the Journal de 
Maine-et-Loire :—“ I am almost like a poacher! I go out every day to 
shoot Russians! This is the way we doit: As early as two o'clock in 
the morning, our toilette completed—and that of a Zouave is not long— 
we leave, carrying with us ammunition, and one or two biscuits. Ar- 
rived in the entrenchments we take sand bags, a spade, and a pickaxe ; 
then at a given signal, we leap from the parapets with the rapidity of 
deer, and establish our homes close to the forts. There we dig a hole, a 
sort of warren to hide ourselves in. We place our bags to protect us, 
and our residence is then terminated. We remain in these holes all the 
day, and it is not until night is rather advanced that we are permitted 
to leave them. This we often do amidst a shower of grape-shot. You 
will ask me, my dear father, what we do in the holes all day. Very 
good work, I assure you. We fire almost as fast as we can load, and eve- 
ry discharge demolishes a Russian artilleryman. The other day two offi- 
cers climbed up a large pole on the summit of a tower opposite my lodg- 
ings, and they began to examine our works. With two shots I brought 
them both down. Then a storm of balls, shells, and grapeshot was di- 
rected against us ; but, happily, we were so near the forts that it passed 
over our heads without touching any one of us.” 


Narrow Escares.—Mr. Wombwell, of the 17th Lancers, had a most ex- 
traordinary escape, showing a monstrous deal of pluck. His horse was 
— it is said two were-—-shot under him, and he was taken prisoner, but 
while being marched off he saw an opportunity, mounted a Russian’s 
horse, and galloped back, rejoining some of his brigade who had re-formed, 
and charging again without sword and pistol. Mr. Cook, of the 11th, 
also had a regular run for his life of a mile and a half, pursued by the 
Russian cavalry, to avoid whom he ran under range of the guns of one 
of their batteries, and finally escaped. Lord Cardigan was attacked by 
two Cossacks, who with their lances gave him several pricks and rather 
staggered him in his saddle; but his lordship being well mounted, and a 
good cross-country rider, and, moreover, as cool as brave men ever are 
in real danger, parried their thrusts, and escaped with the aforesaid 
lance-pricks in his leg.—Account of the Cavalry action, on the 25th 
of Oct. — 

Tue Horseman iv Dsata.—The following extract of a letter of an 
officer on board the Sanspareil, off Balaklava, Oct. 28, describes some 
curious incidents in the late action. The words, however, attributed to 
Lord Cardigan, as directed to Captain Nolan, doubtless originated in 
some misreport ; that officer had seen too much gallant service for such 
a reproach to have been under any circamstances addressed to him.— 
‘Capt. Nolan, of 15th Hussars, was seen riding away from the Russians. 
Lord Cardigan hailed him to stop, or he would have him tried for cow- 
ardice, but when his horse joined the cavalry, every one was horrified to 
find he was shot through the heart. Is it not most extraordinary? Ex- 
cept that his horse was running about wildly, one would have supposed 
he was alive.”’ — 


Tus New Enowe or Warrare.—Our prisoners contradict each other 
on many points, but all agree as to the damage done to the town and as 
to the multitudes of killed. On dit, that the Russian Governor sent in 
yesterday to Lord Raglan to ask for a day’s trace to bury the dead on 
both sides. The same authority has it that Lord Raglan replied “ He 
had no dead to bury.” The Russians in revenge for this are leaving their 
dead where they fall outside the lines, and also bring them out from the 
town and place them in the valley frequented by our pickets and ekir- 
mishers, who are much annoyed by the stench. This is a new engine of 
warfare.— Letter, Oct. 24. aad 

Riperiess Horses.—Towards morning there was some musketry heard 
from the French lines, and, to our wonderment, an inexplicable appari- 
tion of riderless horses took place in ourcamp. They turned out to be 
fully equipped and accoutred--saddled, bridled, and all, and were recog- 
nised as belonging to Russian dragoons. How they turned up no one 
knows, it is supposed that their owners got into a panic, and “ bolted 
ere they could get into the saddle. Already 193 have been caught.—Jbid. 
October 28. 





TREATMENT AND MANAGEMENT oF Horsxs.--The first thing of importance 
in the treatment ofa horse is, that his stable ehould be light, clean, and 
well ventilated. If a stable is dark, partial or total blindness of the 
animal is the consequence. The window should be towards the south, 
so that the horse when resting in the day time may have the benefit of 
the sun’s rays, which are as necessary to him as to man. When the sta- 





ble is very light the inner walls should not be lime whited, as the light 
reflected from a white surface is highly injurious to the eyes; they should 
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be a dark-grey or stone colour, The next most im 
considered is ventilation. The door should be at 

stable, and the window at the south, 
they are situated at, so as to be o 


t thing to be 
north end of the 
or whatever points of the compass 


posite to each other; they will 
pe ee | ventilate the stable when the horse is absent. Different modes 
of ventilation have been tried, but the two that have answered best have 


been the simplest. The one was having three or four es of glass 
taken out of the window, putting perforated zinc in their place. The 
other was by taking a brick out of each of the side walls, every six feet, 
taking care to have the holes made as near the roof as possible, by which 
means a thorough, though gentle, draft was always kept up, not enough 
to give a horse cold, but ample for ventilation. A moment’s considera- 
tion as to the necessity of pure air shows the utmost importance of ven- 
tilation, and yet men will continue to keep their horses in dark and un- 
ventilated stables. Ventilation is as necessary in winter as summer, and 
there is lees risk of injuring horses by cold than by inbaling impure air. 
The horse inbales atmospheric air aud expires carbonic acid gas, one of 
the most deadly of gases to animal and vegetable life, which if the stable 
is not properly ventilated, become mixed with the pure air, and is in- 
haled again and again, and lays the foundation of diseases innumerable. 

The next consideration is cleanliness. There is an old saying, “ that 
cleanliness is next to godliness ;” and if it isso with man, it is equally 
so with cattle. Many persons believe, or pretend to believe, that the more 
cattle stand and sleep in their old filth, the more they thrive. This is an 
error of ignorance or idleness—perhaps both. Farmers defend this mode 
of allowing « horse to live and sleep in its own filth, on the ground that 
by so doing he improves the manure ; as if the value of the manure 
was to be com with the value of the horse. Brick and stone floors 
are the best for stables, slanting towards the gutter which carries off the 
urine. The inclination of the floor should be an inch and a balf toa yard. 
Litter should wowe be allowed for a horse to stall upon, as it is easily 
removed, and a little water thrown down occasionally will keep the sta- 
bles free from smells. Outside the stable, a tub should be sunk with 
suitable openings, so that the urine that leaves the stable may be col- 
lected, and if a little sulphuric acid is added occasionally, nothing can 
exceed its value as a manure. The more room a horee has in its stall the 
better, and if it can have a loose box, so much more will he thrive. All 
wet litter in the horse absence out to be taken out of doors and dried, 
and then, when thoroughly dried, will form a good bottom for a fresh 
bed. The next consideration is the horse’s food; this should be oats, 
beans, and hay, of the best quality. Some persons give their horses 
musty corn and bad hay, because it is cheaper ; but perhaps they are 
not aware that it is the most expensive way possible to feed horses, for 
with bad food you buy (whether you bargain for it or nag) indigestion, 
general debility, and diseases too costly to purchase into any stable. 
The quantity of corn per diem that a horse ought to have depends upon 
his work ; if he is worked daily he ought to have as much as he will eat. 
Water is necessary to a horse as food, and horses are found to thrive bet- 
ter by having water ad libitum than by being stinted. The best way is 
to have the manger divided, so that the corn may be in one half and the 
water in the other ; by this plan the horse takes the water as he wants 
it, and not when it is offered to him. 





SiveuLak Gun Accrpent.—Much painfal surprise was felt in Birming- 
ham on Wednesday afternoon and Tharsday morning on its becoming 
known that Mr. Jonathan Harlow, of the firm of Peyton and Harlow, iron 
bedstead manufacturers in that town, had met with a fatal accident while 
out shooting with his friend, Mr. W.S. Partrige, surgeon. It would seem 
that both gentlemen possessed the right of sporting over several farmsin 
the neighbourhood of Inkford Brook, eight or nine miles on the road from 
Birmingham to Alcester. On Wednesday morning, about half-past 8 
o’clock, they left Mr. Harlow’s residence, at Moseley Wake-green, for 
the purpose of proceeding thither. On arriving at Inkford, they left the 
carriage at the Horse and Jockey publichouse, and, having loaded their 
guns, several fields were traversed in search of game, but without a shot 
being fired. At length their keeper, who accompanied them, suggested 
that they might beat a stubble field, divided from that in which they 
were by the turnpike road. To get thither a couple of gates had to be 
crossed, and both gentlemen got safely over one of them into the road. 
However, while walking across towards the second gate, the barrels of 
Mr. Partrige’s gun dropped from the stock upon the road, alighting in 
the first instance muzzle downwards ; the breech afterwards fell heavily 
apon the hard ground, and, the percussion caps being unfortunately the 
point of contact, the discharge of the contents of both barrels was thé re- 
sult. Mr. Partrige at first thought ne harm had been done, and was in- 
wardly congratalating himself upon the escape he and Mr. Harlow had 
had; but in a few moments the latter, recovering from the nervous 
shock which often makes such casualties unfelt at the inetant of occur- 
rence, exclaimed, “‘O God! I am shot.” He then walked towards the 
~ he had just leapt, still carrying his own gun. Mr. Partrige found 

at the charge had entered the calf of Mr. Harlow’s right leg on the outer 


e. 

Asa matter of course, he at once took steps for stopping the bemorr- 
hage, though this was at no time very profuse, and the twisting of a 
handkerchief round the thigh had the desired effect. A chair having been 
pa from a neighbouring cot , and his carriage brought from the 

orse and Jockey, Mr. Harlow was lifted into it and conveyed to the inn, 
and Mr. Partrige at once despatched the man-servant to Birmingham for 
the assistance of Mr. Crompton, of Temple-row. At first Mr. Partrige did 
not regard the wound as very serious, or, at least, as likely to end 
gd ; but towards 1 o’clock (the accident having occurred about 12), 
Mr. Harlow began to sink rapidly, and at 2, when Mr. Crompton arrived, 
he was beyond hope of recovery. In about 20 minutes afterwards he died. 
From the evidence given at the inquest, which was held yesterday (Fri- 
day), before Mr. H. O. Hunt, one of the coroners for the county, there 
can be no doubt that, in leaping the gate, the consequent concussion had 
loosened the bolt which fastens the barrels to the stock, as both Mr. Par- 
trige and his servant had carefully examined the piece before starting 
from Birmingham. The bolt having fallen out as he crossed the road, the 
accident we have described, as extraordinary as it was distressing, was 
the result. Mr. Crompton gave it as his opinion that the shock sustained 
by the nervous system was the cause of death, and not the immediate 
consequence of the wound. The charge had lodged behind the principal 
bone of the leg, fracturing the fibula, or small bone. The jury, looking 
upon the occurrenceas one of a purely accidental nature, returned a ver- 
dict to that effect. Mr. Harlow has left a widow, ason, and a daughter 
to deplore a loss which will be felt as thoroughly, if less poignantly, by 
a very large circle of friends, the saddest of whom are probably those 
for whose physical and moral well-being he had done more than most ma- 
nufacturing employers—we mean his own workmen.—London Times, 

October 28. 

Minera Weatts or THE Orrawa Recion.—During the present week 
were shipped from Bytown a number of large specimens of ores, marbles, 
building stones, and other natural productions, destined to take a part 
in the great Exhibition of Industry of all Nations at Paris in May next. 
There was a huge mass of the magnetic iron ore contributed by J. Forsyth, 
Eeq, from the mine in the township of Hull, weighing over two thousand 

ounds ; another six feet long, and of about the same weight of specular 

on, from the township of MacNab, from A. Dickson, Esq ; and a piece 
of silicate of iron, weighing about two hundred and sixty pounds. This 
latter is a rare mineral, and the specimen in queston is perhaps the 
largest yet seen. Besides these, there were two strongly hooped casks, 
weighing over eighteen hundred pounds of other specimens of ore, and a 
number of boxes and uncovered blocks of limestone and marble. The 
object in procuring such large masses is to enable the Parisians to form 
some conception of the extent of the supply by the magnitude of the 
specimens. The extra expense is but trifling, compared with the impor- 
tance of creating an impression. A country whose mineral wealth is 
only represented by a few insignificant fragments will not be much known, 
unless the visitors receive verbal or written information that the collec- 
tion only partially represents its riches.— 

Large specimens, bowever, are the heralds of their own and their 
country’s greatness. They make an impression of natural wealth on the 
mind which cannot be effaced. The name of Canada will be associated 
with the idea of one of the richest spots of the earth. And what is still 
better, the idea in this instance, will be in no way an exaggeration. The 
bed of ore from which the first of the above mentioned specimens was 

oy spree is situated about six miles from Bytown, in the township of Hull. 
t is about 400 feet thick, and of such an excellent quality that it will 
yield about 75 per cent. of pure iron. It rises intoa dome-shaped mound 
about 70 or 80 feet above the level of the surrounding land, and it is 
computed that there are three millions of tons of it above the surface. 
The only mining operations, therefore, that will be required for a long 
time will be to break it ap, and several thousand tons of it have been 
already quarried and are now being transported. It was lately purchased 
by J. Forsyth, Esq., of Pittsburgh, in the State of Pennsylvania, who in- 
tends to convey it to that place and smelt it along with other ores. 

The collection of minerals above mentioned was made under the super- 
intendence of W. E. Logan, kisq., the Provincial Geologist, without whose 
assistance we much fear our country would not make an extraordinary 








figure at the French Exhibition. It requires an amount of scientific 
knowledge, and a thorough acquaintance with the resources of other 
countries, such as is possessed by no other man in Canada, to take charge 
of a matter of this kind ; and no person can witness Mr. Logan’s 

tions without being at once convinced tbat this Province will be cridita- 
bly vepeoeanaod at Paris in 1855, as it was at London in 1851.— Bytown 
(C. W.) Citizen, 

ParriorisM BY Tn® Yakp.—Mr. Bright says we have no right to inter- 
fere with Russia, because “ the Seat of War is 3000 miles away from us!” 
Mr. Panch, in a conversation the other day with the worthy Member, 
delicately elicited that in anticipation of the probability of bis one day 
being entrusted with the Seals of Office in a Manchester Ministry, he bad 
prepared for his own private reference a “ graduated scale’”’ of war poli- 
cy, ‘as per distance.” Having insinuated the delight our readers (es 
pecially those at St. Petersburg) would experience from its perusal, he 
most obligingly favoured us with a copy, which we subjoin :— 

When British Interests are threatened or attacked at a distance of 


3000 Miles—Let them alone. There will be sure to be a market for Man 
chester Goods under any circumstances. _— 

2000 Miles——Ditto, ditto. Where’s the good of interrupting commerce 
by quarrelling? Perhaps get embroiled ina nasty wick- 
ed war. 

1000 Miles--If anything very important, a polite inquiry may be per- 
mitted. 





500 Miles—A gentle remonstrance is allowable, but if assured by the 
other parties that they mean no harm, we are bound to 
believe them. The days of Machiavelli are gone. 

250 Miles—Within this distance we might assume a little more dignity, 
and inquire “ If they know what they are about?” &c. 

100 Miles—Send word we shall be down upow them if they don’t 
mind. 

50 Miles—Get the Morning Herald to talk about the “ British 
Lion,” in order to frighten them. : 

20 Miles--Tell them they have no idea what a lot of ships and soldiers 
and sailors and cannons and balls, and other horrible 
things we’ve got at home. 

10 Milese—We’ll only give them this one more warning to keep off. 

1 Mile-- We might now fire some blank guns; and even if they 
woy’r go away, I don’t see it will mattermuch. They’re 
all Christian people no doubt, and won’t burt usif we 
let ’em have their own way. ' 

The idea of a certain critic who “leoked only at the shop watch,” flit- 

ted across our mind as we left the distinguished free trader; and we 
thought it not improbable that if we had suddenly asked him “ Did you 
see the Bear trying to swallow the Turkey?’ he would have answered, 
“No, I looked only at the Yard Measure.”—Punch, 
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PROBLEM No. 310, By A. K. 
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White to play and checkmate in five moves, 


















SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 309. 
White 


1. P to K B 8 beeomes R. K toQ 3 
> oa ae. K to B 4 @ee a and d.) 
3. P to Kt 8 becomes B. | K w Kt 5, 
4. B to Q6 checkmate. 
On en oe eer ae K tks P 
3. P Queens. | K moves. 
4. Queen checkmates. 
ee ee err ae ere K te K 3. 
3. Kt to Q4ch. K moves 


4. P Queens checkmate. 


— 


To CorrEesronpDEnTSs.—C. H. O. In Albert Smith’s Problem, which you en- 
elose, ‘‘ White moving first to mate in as few moves as he possibly can, if Black 
does not mate before him.” The stipulations embrace, after all, the principles 
upon which all true Chess play and Problems must be founded. Whites diffi- 
culties on the present occasion are doubtlessenhanced from the fact that Black 
has no King.— F. B. We don’t think your last contribution (No. 308) could be 
much improved. It is certainly yf good as it stands. Solution right, as al- 
ways. Notso those of C. M. and D. S., however,—-the former will observe on 
reconsideration that he would Stale-mate Black on the third move.—F. B. C. 
is again thanked. The Problems sent are very beautiful ; (from the Il/ustrated 

‘on News,) so much so that we have extracted one bodily, and print above. 


i 


Huspanps awp WivES—REHEARSALS AND PERFORMANCES—It has frequen- 
tly been decided by the French courts that a married woman cannot con- 
tracta theatrical engagement without the express or tacit authorisation of 
her husband. On Saturday the question was raised before the President of 
the Civil Tribunal, sitting in chambers, whether or not a married woman 
can become a dramatic author without such consent. Madame Roger de 
Beauvoir, formerly Mdlle, Deze, of the Theatre Francais, is separated from 
her husband. Some time ago she wrote a piece in one act, called “ Entre 
Deux Airs,”’ which was accepted by the Theatre des Variétés. Recently 
it was put in rehearsal. Thereupon M. Roger de Beauvoir gave a formal 
notice that he would not allow the rehearsal to continue. Mme. Roger 
de Beauvoir accordingly on Saturday applied to a judge in chambers for 
authorisation to continue the rehearsals in spite of her husband’s oposi- 
tion. M. Roger de Beauvoir, on the contrary, demanded that they 
should be positively forbidden until a full court should decide whether 
or not he had the power to prevent his wife from pene | a dramatic 
author. The president decided that, asrehearsals are not the same thing 
as a performance, they wee continued, until the opinion of the court 
can be obtained on the main question.— Galignani. 





“Twice KiLLep.”—We are not sentimentally humane. We know that 
certain suffering must precede various acceptable sacrifices to the Maho- 
y Tree. We do not tarn from our lobster, though the manner of his 
eath was probably not that which he would, if consulted, have selected 
—we dispose of our oyster, while the knife which broke at once into his 
castle and into the treasure house of his life is still in the hands of his 
burglarious assasin. Our eel, our shrimp, our coursed hare, might, if 
disrespectful, say hard things touching their respective exits from those 
states of being—but, nevertheless we eat the spitchcock, and the sauce, 
and the “jug” has charms which we neglect not. But the pleasures of 
the table are not to be purchased at the price of downright cruelty, and 
as such we cannot but denounce the treatment recommended by M. Soyer 
in the following passage in the cheap Cookery Book. 
“ Every Cottager ought to kill his own pig once, or twice, in every year. 
—Punch. — 
Looxine vor THE Harvest.—Is it not reasonable to suppose that, 
when a young lady offers to hem cambrie handkerchiefs for a rich bache- 
lor, she means to sew in order that she may reap? 











. SUPERIOR ROOMS TO LET. 


N A PRIVATE FAMILY, WITH OR WITHOUT BREAKFAST AND DINNER ON 








i Sundays, to first-class gontlemen, desirous to combine French and English bomely comforts, 
or & whole handsome second floor, with kitchen. , ; 
Address, with full name, ‘' Superior,’’ Albion office. novlé—tf. 


THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 


TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


M** ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 
living at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 
time to time ; the Publisher of the Aljion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments. 
All Subscribers, om payment of their annua) subseription (six doBars), are entitled to one of the - 
following engravings. published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Vietoria ; Lueas’s Prines 
Albert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin : Allan’s Sir Walter Seott ; Cope’s 
Pires Trial by Jury ; Buekler’s St. PauPs, London; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence; Wil- 
kie’s Cohunbus Propownding his Theory of a New World: Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Seote; 
Landseer’s Return from Harcking.— New subseribers can seleet, attheir eption, from the above 
list ; and those in arrear ean receive sneb as are due to them, on payment of their sceounts. These 
Engravings ean now be safely forwarded on paste-board rofers, by mail, at a charge ofa few 
cents’ postage. 


A Line-Engraving, the most costly yet issued, and frem a drawing made expressly for the Pro- 
prieter ofthe Aiéion, is in hand for 1866. 
10 Park Place, New York. 


OTARD DUPUY & CO. & JAMES HENNE:Sy’s 
CELEBRATED BRANDIES. 


HE UNDBRSIGNED HAVING ARRANGED TO CONFINE HIMSELF EXCLU- 
sively to the sale of these Brandies, whieh he receives direct, hereby informs the Public 

generally t they can be supplied with the Brandy from these well-known firms, of the vint- 

ogee of 1006, 1as8, 1849 and 1850, warranted in the same state as imported, by the Demijobn, at 
¢ wholesale price. 

Also, the fine Sherries of the Widow Vitoria & Sons, five different grades, which, for flavour, 

avelity, and price, are net to be surpassed. Io quarter and eighth earks, also, by the dozen or 

gallon. 

The undersigned has also been eppointed by Messrs. Allsop & Sons, Burton-on-Trent, bon 
land, their sole Agent im the United States for the sale ef their celebrated Bitter Beer, w' 
will be shipped direct from the Brewery in wood, and sold by bim in cases of various sizes,—the 
fret shipmeat to arrive here the early part of January. Orders received at once. 


ARTHUR KENDALL, 
7 William Street, (between Beaver and Pearl) New York. 





d9—4t 


THE “VITORIA” PALE SHERRY, 


$7 50 PER DOZEN. $3 00 PER GALLON. AN ELEGANT WINE FIT FOR 
the Table of any Gentleman, pure, high flavoured, and remar e 

tasted, without heat or the slightest approach to acidity. For quality and price—not to be sur- 

paseed. ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 

7 William Street, New York. 





N.B.—Cases eontaining :—3 botiles Otard’s Finest Brandy, 3 bottles Ramsay’s Finest Whis- 
key, 3 bottles Finest Sherry, 3 botties Fine Old Port, for $10 ! 


Orders by Post promptly executed. dQ—4t 


NOVEMBER, DECEMBER AND JANUARY FASHIONS. 
CLOAKS AND FURS. 

CLOAKS.—In cloths, satin, moire antique, and velvet. No stock ever seen in this City so 
rieh and varied in style, nor the trimmings in such good taste, the colours being black and 
brown, at present so much the fashion in Paris, 

FURS.—In sab'e, mink, stone marten, fitch and mountain marten. Notwithstanding the war 
with Russia, W. B. MeK. is offering rich dark sables and mink cheaper than ever yet known, 
having fortunately bought a large lot of furs early this year, through a relative in Russia. 

WN. B.—This house is particularly recommended to strangers and visiters, its characteristic 
features being sma)! profits and no deviation from the marked price. 

Cleak and Far Establishment, No. 47 Canal-st, Brandreth Buildings, four doors from Broad- 
way. d9—4t WILLIAM B. McKENZIE, Proprietor. 


THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE BAST 
T of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber begs leave to inform his numerous friends and the 
publie generally that the above extensive establishment is now open, under his management, for 
their aceo . There are in the hou:e two splendid billiard tables (manufactured by Base- 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to gentlemen wishing to form 
parties for their own amusement. There is also in the house a Reading-Room, where the 
ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. The bar is supplied with the best and purest liquors, 
wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars of the first quality, 


oct?—4t. DENNIS LANDERS, Caterer. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 


AND ALL OTHER 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, 
RE SUPPLIED AND WILL BE MAILED TO YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS IN ANY 
A part of the United States or Canada, from Charles Willmer’s Universal En- 
or and Foreign Newspaper Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL & B 
AST. 


ARTHUR WILLMER, A 
109 Fulton Street @nd 














t, 
CHARLES WILLMER, Fier » New York. 
19 Seath John Street, Liverpool. novll—2m. 


THOS. McMULLEN, 


Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
PPRRS re SALE, IN WOOD AND a may LARGE AND WELL-SELECTED 
OP Sicex of W 
_V 








ines imported from the best Foreign Houses ; consisting of the following kinds 


SHERRIBS. Mansanilla, Vino de Pasto, Amontillade and Montilla—Oleroso, Macharnudo, 
and Madre Vino. 

MADEIRAS. Old Reserve, Old South Side, and Pure Juice. 

PORTS. Alto Douro, and London Doek, 

CLARETS. Ohatean Lafite, Chatean Margaux, Larose, St. Julien, and other growths. 

CHAMPAGNES. Creme de Bouzy, Cremant Ay, Vorsenay and Cabinet. 

SAUTERNE. Hant and Chateau Yquem—Chablis. 

er, Radesheimer, Hoekkeimer Dom-Dech a 

sislaherger Cabinet, Eisse Johsnslsberger, Ststnwoin, Praletenwotn ana Densbing,- 

SAINT PERAY still, SAINT PERAY mousenx, SAINT JOSEPH; REDand WHITE 
HERMITAGE. 

CABINET TOKAY, VIN DE PAILLE (or Straw wine) and MOSCATEL ; dessert Wines. 

OOGNA@ BRANDY, ineluding some 50 years old. OLD LONDON DOCK JAMAICA 
RUM. HOLLAND SCHIEDAM SCHNAPPS, and OLD SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


NEW DRUG STORE. 


BLLUC & CO. BEG LEAVE TO INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC 
D that they have removed their Broadway store to the New Marble Building, No. 685 Broad- 
, three doors below Bleecker Street. 

“They have long found their old establishment too cramped for the increasing patronage the 

blic has generously afrorded them : in their new location ample room will give them greater 
Reilties for the preparation of such things as they manufacture, and enable them to keep a larger 
and more wasted. assortment of imported articles. They will thus be enabled to present to the 
publie a stock larger and far chi r than horetofore. 

The various PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS are entirely made by the Messrs. 
DELLUC from the best materials only ; and the im it department of the DISPENSING of 
MEDICINES intrusted to none but the most CAREFUL APOTHECARIES, and under the 


t vision of one of the parties. 
the VARIETY and EXCELLENCE of their articles for oy | use oo believe to be anique. 
They have opened large and select invoices of fine Chemicals, French Medicinal P 
Plants and Pewfumery, to which they Boa, oe the attention of the public and of Druggiste 
ho will obtain them at the lowest rates. 
Physicians, who w DELLBO 6 08: 
Chemists. 


Apothecaries and e 
6% Broadway, (3 doors below Bleecker Street, 
and 250 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 


THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


0 BETTER OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 
PIANOS, MELODEONS, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Musical Merchan- 
dise of all kinds ean can be had in the United States than is presented at the GREAT MUSIC 
STORE ot Horace Waters, 333 Broadway. 
Among the great variety of makes of Pianos constantly in store are those of T. GILBERT & 
CO , with or without the celebrated Molian Attachment, HORACE WATERS’ Greatly Im- 
vod Pianos, celebiated for their power, ys and ricnness of tone, elasticity of toueh,. 
Peoaty and durability of structure, HALLETT & CUMSTON’S Pianos (of the old firm of Hal- 
lett & Co.) &c., including those of eight celebrated manufacturers. 
$50 $75, $100, $125, $130, &e., 


ra 











SECOND-HAND PIANOS at Great Bargains. Prices $20, $30, : 
to $175. Beautiful Pianos which have been rented but a short time will be sold very low 

Ss. D. & H. W. SMITH’S WELL KNOWN MELODEONS (tuned the equal temperament). 
Melodeons of all other Styles and Prices. A large discount made from Factory Prices for Cash. 
To suit some — monthly payments will be taken. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, or 
new ones exchanged. 

Dealers and Heads of Schools supplied on the very best terms. Music sent by mail post-paid. 

HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 


MANZANILLA. 


ETTER known by name than in reality, as the qualities of this Wine heretofore imported has 
been spoiled, by being qualified either with Sherry or Brandy. 

It is made near San Lucar, Andalusia. The grape from which it is produced, grows on a poor 

. The Wine is of a delicate straw color, and extremely wholesome ; it 

or inobriating jy engees J byte ae universall. . b 

ves of Jerez, who prefer it on account of its being muc r cheaper, and so A 

cone ie from acidity. Pall classes are passionately fond of it, since the absence of alcohol en 

ables them to drink more of it than of stronger beverages, while its dry quality acts as a tonic. 

Although the origin of the name is disputed there is little doubt but its reale is 

to be found in its striking resemblance to the bitter flavor of the flowers of Camomile (mansa- 

nitla,) which are used by our doctors to make @ medicinal tea, and by those of Spain for fomen- 

tations. If its eulogistic consumers are to be believed, the Wine surpasses the tea in hygzin 

qualities; none say they who drink it are ever troubled bent gen’ stone or gout; and as 
a standard dinner wine, it is p ed by Pp judges equal to any imported. 

For sale in original packages, demijohn or bottles, by 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANE, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for cate r 





ens the stomach, without a 








D 


VIN N, WELLS & CO., 74 5 
These drafts may be obtained by 4) plication at any of the offices of the American egeun Oe A 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s rbiladeiphia Express. 





/ DRAPTS—£1 AND UPWARDS. 


TTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
EE S.— BILLS OF THE BANK OF Chen eae én the BANK OF LIVER 
POOL ia Sums of £1 and apwards payeble at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Sale b ER & CALDWE 
? ae A to CENTER & ye 
cor. Old Siip and Water Street, New York. 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Captain 
Comsteck. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, positively 
on Saturday, Deeember 9th, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
Ne ya gee until = for. - oath P 2 — 
For freight or passage. ving unegnalled accommodations for e ee and comfort, 

- . . HDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 56 Ws) Strest, 
Passengers are requested to be on board at 1l}¢ A.M. 
The Steamship PACIFIC will succeed the HALTIC, and sail Deeember 234. 
Shippers will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry apy goods con 





of war. 
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THE MOST MAGNIFIOUNT NATIONAL WORE 5 
YER PUBLISHED IN AMERICA. ~_ 
D. APPLETON &CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS WERK. 


OUR AMERICAN SOCIETY IN THB DAYS 
Qo Ay lates Gi Griswold. Weolsnsan -One Portraits of Dis- 





T=3 REPUBLICAN 


OF ag ee By 
tinguished Women : Hagraved from Original Pictures ley, Gainsborough, 
Sere Tramball, Malbone, and other contemporary VAs vol. vol 4s. Antique mo- 
‘ ; List of [lustrations. 


Mrs. WAShINGTOR, at the period of her marriage, from Woolaston’s famous portrait at Ar- 


WILLIAM Dt AM DU of Lord Stirling, mother of J Duer, President Duer, Sc. 
ire. ALEXANDER “HAMILTON, daughter of Gen. Schuyler, from a picture painted in her 
twenty-seventh y 
% MRS MADISON, ‘ Dolly Payne,”’ as painted by Stuart, just after her marriage. 
ure: WILLIAM 8. SMITH, daughter of John Adams, from one of Copley's finest pictares. 
Mrs. JOHN JAY, daughter of Governor Livingston, and wife of the first Chief Justice—a great 


Mrs. RUFUS KING, daughter of Wm. Alsop, and mother of Charles King, James G. King, 
Mrs. RALPH IZARD. of South Carolina, an aunt of Bishop Delancey, of the late Mrs. Feni- 
Mra. JAMES BEEKMAN, grandmother of Hon. James W. Beekman, a fashionable New York 


dame of 1789. 
_JOHN ADAMS, one of the most celebrated ladies of her age for talents and influenee. 
= HARRISON GRAY OT4S, (the elder), a famous beauty—from one of Malbone’s master- 


Mrs. RICHARD CATON, daughter of Charles Carroll, and mother of the Duchess of ceeds, 


lesley, y Stafford 
Mrs. THOMAS M. RANDOLPH, “dang ter of Thomas Jefferson, described by John Rendolph, 
reatnre in Virginia. 
Mrs. HENRY "PHILLIPS, deughter or the celebrated Judge Chew, and one of *‘ Washington’s 
ladi 


ies.” 
M, daughter of Thomas Willing, and grandmother of Lord Ashbur- 
-_ FiuLiat pixar Shoaly, oo twenty years at the head of the fashionable world in Ame- 


Mrs. TuikopoRe SEDGWIOK, of ay Dwight family, wife of the great Fedoralist leader, mo- 
Sedgwick, 


Mrs. RDMU ot Do GENET. ET, pater of Gov. George Clinton, and wife of the French Minister 
here ertng th ** Days of 
Mrs. LAWRENCE LEWIS, Nelly 7 Cais granddaughter of Mrs. Washington,—‘‘the univer- 


The MauCHIONESS DYRUJO, ender of Chief Justice McKean, and mother of the Duke 


Prime Minister of Spa Lane | 
Mrs. Suave UNCEY" ta ares deughter ‘of Gov. Wolcott, sister of Oliver Wolcott, Secretary 
of the 


Trea: cmentich 
Mrs. GHARLES “OA 


These Portraits of the Ladies, most celebrated f for their distinguished Social and Polisioal Re- 
lations during the Presidency of Washington, present an unequalled ae) 4 


GALLERY OF AMERICAN BEAUTY, 


scarcely inferior, itis believed, to the famous collection of British Beauties inthe Reign of 
Oharles the First, at the Palace of Hampton Court ; aad the entire volume, illustrated as it is by 
the best artists of this couatry and Earope, and printed and bound in astyle of unsurpassed 
richness aad elegance, takes rank at the head of all the literary, historical, and artistic souve- 
nirs ever offered for tue approval of the taste of the people of the Uniied States. The — of 
** The Republican Court’’ is, to give aa interesting and faithful view of the me 


Private and Social Life of this Country in the Days of Withingen. 


Roferring as briefly as possible to political affairs, it introduces the great characters of that illus- 
pa @ in their personal connections—in the parlour the ball-room, the theatre—in anecdotes 
‘ous, and details ofevery-day experience. It embraces particular narratives of President 

Tashi ton’s celebrated Tour through the Eastern States, with all its festivities, parades, &c. 

= of the subsequent Tour through the Soathern States, with the imposing and enthusiastic re- 
ceptions in Chariesion, Augusta, &. The author says: ‘It seemed to me that the volume 
would be, upon the whole, far more acceptable if, in its preparation, I confined myself, in even 
the most trivial details of narrative, d and what was clearly warranted 
by unquestionable authorities. And of suck authorities, fortunately, I have had an emple col- 
leetion. Besides those which are printed and accessible to every stadent of American history, I 
have had in my p»ssession more than two thousand unpublished private letters, of wh ch some 
three hundred were by Washington, and great numbers by Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Jay, Mrs. Cush- 
i = Brewery 4 the families of Wolcott, ry Li vingston, Boudinot, Willing, and others 

ticipated in the life I have attempted to describe.” 


Tabi, (the younger,) @ Gaps of Benjamin Chew. 





Special | Notice. 


Owing to the dcleg consequent on the various details of getting out an Illustrated Work of such 
a high character, it is deemed necessary by tne Publishers to supply copies only according to the 
date of order or subscription. Those who are desirous of secaring copies are requested to sub- 
scribe at our store, or at the various bookstores throughout the ay and country without delay. 











A OHOICE & ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK. | 
FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


EORGE P. MORRIS’S POETICAL WORKS—COMPLETE. With Thirteen Superb En- 
gravings from Original Designs, by Weir and Darley, and a Portrait of the Author, by the 
late Heary Inman ; elegantly printed on fine velium paper. 1 vol., 8vo., cloth gilt, $5 00 ; inhalf 
calf, antique, $5 00; ia full morocco, extra, $7 00. <2 

** This book will be the admiration of every one who admires what is beautiful to the 07®, oF 
graceful to a refined and cultivated taste.””—Albany Argua. 

“This magnificent volume is an an honour to Americen literature.’’—Aurora. 

“ This ik is the gem of the season.’’—Herald. 

** The character of these Poems is well and widely ae possess a high degree of me- 
rit, and the elements of a wide and enduring peoeene.”— 

The world-wide popalarity bed of these exquisite songs van poems, which have become 
household words in almost every palace and cottage, will, the publisher is confident, insure for 
this—the only complete edition of the author’s poems—the largest circulation. 

** We know of none who have written more eharmingly than George P. Morris. He is indeed 


the tofhomsjeys. None have described more eloquontly the beauty and dignity of true af- 
fec —9sf passion based upon esteem ; and his fame is certain to endure while Angilo- on wo- 
man has a hsarthstene over which to repeat her most cherished household words.”’—Fr, 


azer 

** This anthor uaderstands better than any other poet in the country the subtle and invisible 
links which connect words with music ’’— Natio, ligencer. 

‘The yy” s of the author of ‘‘ Woodman spare that Tree,’’ are familiar to every viet. 
They are now, for the first time, brought within reaca of the public in ane form.’’—Penn- 
sylvantan. 

This book will be sent by mail, postage paid, (etely enveloped) to =e oes pe the United 
States or Canada, for the price appendsd—remitted - 

meee SCRIBNER, “« 


45 Nassau Street, New York. 


MR. SIMMS’ NEW WORE. 
NOW READY. 
A Spell of Sunshine. By Wm. Gilmore Simms, author of 
&c. 12m., cloth, $1 25. 
ALSO— 
OU HAVE HEARD OF THEM: Being Sketches of Statesmen and Politici- 
ans, Painters, Composers, Instrumentalists and Vocalists, Authors and Authoresses. 
By 3: Wich Portraits on steel of Horace Vernet and Julia Grisi, 12mo., cloth. Price $1. 
mong them, are : Guiszot, Lady Blessington, Henry Clay, Gavazzi, Bayard Taylor, Edwin 
Landseer, Ginlia’ ong Minna | the well known French Chief of Police, Horace Vernet, Balfe, 
Loia Montez, T Moore, Jenny Lind, Benjamin Haydon, Lablache, Hans Christian An- 
Gaectano Dontsstti, Lady Buiwer, Emante! Geibel, Thomas Hood, Vivier, the Horn 


mre Carlotta Grisi, Berryer, Mendelssohn, Jules Janin, Miss Cushman, Corito, Ary Scheffer, 
4 er S, HISTORY OF eas a-prans DOMINATION. By Charles Gayarré 
One vol. 8vo. cloth, $2 50 


HE HISTORY OF LOUISIANA—FRENCH DOMINATION. 
2 vols. 8vo. eloth, $3 50. 





OUTHWARD HO! 
* The Partisan,” ‘‘ Yemmassee,’’ 


By Charles Gayarre 


JUST PUBLISHED— 


HRISTOPHER NORTH’S GREAT WORK—THE Bootes B AMBROSIAN 2. By Prof. 
View. J. G. Lockhart, James Hogg and Dr. Mega ited, with Memoirs ons Notes, 
by Dr. R . Skelton — In 5 vols. Price $5. ifcalf on ~ morocco extra, $10 
Also a second edition 
SYNONYMES OF Tae NEW TESTAMENT. London. By Richard Chenevix Trench 
B. D., author of ** The Study of Words,’’ ‘‘ Lessons in Proverbs,”’ &c. 


By the same author—From the second London Edition : 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 75c. 
ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. 12mo., cloth, 5c. 


A TENNESEEAN ABROAD; or, Letters from Europe, Africa and Asi 
acGavock, M. In 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. Price $1. rn 2. eae 


EASY WARREN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES—Sketched for Home Circles, by W. T. 


or 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, 


GREAT ENGLISH MEDICINE. 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS.—JUST ARRIVED - 
Pp4zE* scribers. Wholesale and Retail in 25 cent and 50 cant boxes pat TERE SE SSS OEP 


EADIE & CO 
47634 Broadway, - ‘7 Fulton Street, New York. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
With alarge accumulated Surplus, 
pus COMPANY offers the follewing, among ong other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS; 
Low poe rites of insurance without profits. 
is of prema ee teeta on | 
remain on 
Nee extra aoe for eruauing the Atlantic 


eshall, 12mo., cloth, $1. 
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His Excell HAM vernor State 
BEOTTT E late Govern aT of the of New York. 


B. 


Stephen Whitney Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Ph 
Jemee Gallatin, Hg enix, Esq. 
a ay neg tn , Esq. | John H. Hicks, Esq. 


EXAMINERS. 
OWN G. CHBRSMAMN; M.D. 473 i 
GEO. M. Paattonaear: [BU OC QINSTON, M- D., 28 Bast lath St. 








PACIFICO AND INDIAN OCHANS. 


eer Le S OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 


SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND 
SAILING MONTHLY re soup. 


Saloon Cabin Passage, $225.—Second Cabin Pasnage, $150.—Third Cabin, $125. 
The following | Ships are at present in the 


P'9xB 








EDWARD . Capt. Co.sy. FLYING Edne: 
ALBERT FRANKLIN, Capt. Loxc. | NIMROD CUD-------+- Capt. eecnee. 
NIGHTINGALE...... Capt. Maruue. | WINDWARD’ on ay lg 
See LaN Gui: -Capt. veeneed TROPIC,..... Capt. E. R. Guren. 
ie Sa . Carr, ase. 
All the above are strietl first-class Shit s, provided with eenary 
— The swecess that ~ attended so eres Line h ovary na yp te insure comfort and 


of Foar Thousand P ers but three deaths hare eure. Mauessctemsed. Oct of up- 


ae forwarded by agreement to = Manilla, Singapore, Calcatta, and 
ro pte ht or Passage, apply only to . W. CAMERON, 
>, 16 Wall street. 


Bu 
- “wee 


Sye Albion. 





SS 





by ts - 


on Broadway, and by 





? 





Montreal. ... 
Halifax, N.S. ........-- 


ee 


“TT | Sena { 
&, John’s, Newfoundiand,... 


Charlottetowa, P. E. Islan. . 


Messrs. Cak: 


No. ms Geconvtch Ga Gee. of Ww 


Ser mate ty Baten, Gat 200, TTL ¢. & wo Peahings Le TS Jobn Milbau, Dullue & Co., 


F 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF TUREHY RHUBARB, 
various ills to which that ves rise, it is 
[* CASES OF TEDISESTION, ant A j+ complaint gi 
it’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 
t's Worvescont 8 Spates, , Cpament-— Be cases of irritation or acid- 


of we 
JOHN A. TARRANT, 


wren, 








. O. BAROLAY, 


 PREDERIOK Morais, Esq. 
Cuas. THos. — Esq. 


Joun Saaw 
F 


nancis F. Woopnovse, Esq. 
Wruaxu H. Preston, 


Henny Eves, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyn, Miis 


Wm. Lann, J 


Torrance, A. La R 
W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. 


J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 


R. 
Tearene 


Hon, T. H. Ha 


MONTREA 


aviland, 
Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
0 West Strand, London, and 11 Great St. James, Montreat. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
HE leading principles of hye nm hy Moderate and Ecuitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk— Annual Division of 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


Epxcnp 8. 8 Esq. 
Ciement Tasor, fsa. 
Tuomas West, Esa. 
Tuomas Wu.iams, Esq. 

& Co. 


RDALE, Iuivre & Rosse, 
COLONIAL Lane DIRECTORS. 


oeque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 


Lf J ,Bremiin, “Hon. 8. Canard, 7. ©. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 


Sate, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


{ J. J. Gxteve, Een, L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
BR. Hutchinson, Hon. 


L. W. Gall, Agent. 


F. Longworth, 


FREDERICK &. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier, 


L. 





pilicies will er reafver be 
or at ‘uture period, 
mt mado—wil 


ment 

only security) be required to be lodged 
of one half the annual premium 
valus. 


8t. John, N. B.... 1656s 


SOCIETY, 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE _ 


No. 26 Cornhill, London. 


entitiing the 


eaves can 6 any Cine prevent Mie peliey and 


w upon interest to the extent of one 
thout any Hepey 4 or with the sock personal or erway a will 


» a ene) ae we 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
oars tee INSTITUTION afaty to the, Otic, very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 


to 


whether at the pa it of his Arst pre- 
Talf of the annual pay- 
the AT A (the 


of the Sochoty an ae 


paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known oanal Cash 





a are not cha: for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Daty. 
Agencies are th out the Colonies. 
i re. ey. sa T OF ay st IN LONDON, - 
, Yement Tabor, 088, 
Hugh Croft, J. Leander Starr. 
Soeeph Thon " A. ©. peice, T. Colley Grattaa. 
Bennett, Thomas Nicol! 
COLON 44 LOCAL 1 y——-q qt , - ™ 
olmes, A. ocque, abre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 
Moutreal ......sseeeee..f 3 sx 6 “a Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
as. ‘reighton, J ° han, innear, Hen, 
Halifax N.8. 6.0.0. .0000$ o: Oumera. 3 . Tremain, H. Pryor. ° 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


.{ a t } — W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


J. Starr, Agent. 


WW, Movies, eZ. Cro’ Hon JN Hon. 0. 
St. John’s, Newfoundiand,.§ HW, Moxtes Aeabs. ewe =e oe. © 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


JAMES B. M. Curraat, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 


Office—Mon?TREAL. 





United State Stocks 
Ory NEW YORK in 


James Boorman, 
John J. Palmer, 
John G. Holbrooke, 
Daniel Parish, 

Paul Spofford. 
Henry Ludiam, 


Pamphlets setting forth the advantages 
LOOAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 


DR. 8. & KEENE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF LONDON. 


the State Law, 


accordance 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York a ~ 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“ A Savine Bank ror tue WIDOW AND tHE ORPHAY.”’ 
his Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
and New York — Stocks with the COMPTROLLER @F THE STATE 
with ® pro ls for Insurance on 
their different Agencies 


will recei 





a the State. 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured ata moderate extra premium. 
The Lecal Board of Directors meet every Wed y for ction of current business 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o'clock, "P. M 
of this Company can be had at the office, No. Wall 





BANKERS: 


OC. E. Habicht, 
F. C. Tucker, 
q ° Stont, 


Caleb Barstow. 


The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. oe 


MEDICAL EXAMIN 


DR, MEREDITH CLYMER 


. HABICHT, General Agent. 





HE ASSURANOK OF ial 
its protection 


be striving by 
om In 


ven for the a 
the present ! 


sum he wishes to set 


a 


To 


ort, was purpose for which 


Directo: 

Upwards of £8,000 has been 
Boy blicas 
with at the 


im 
sider to be in 
it and the in 


en of this 


it ad wy the widow and the cbindres 


sputable care KS 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


“4 ¥ & su 
ir ca 


ul attention, 
steady labour and weal 


ot most men recall some 


tlle of such well- tended vi plans by premature death ! 
Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be 

By ite aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately 

amount of the savings of a — and at the yearly cost (d 


e. 
apread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encou 
tbe teoments to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the 


mal ‘Edeesee tall 


ce wey hes 


le pro 4. dog 
for ‘‘ THE CANADA” a decided pferese the Directors rely i what they con- 


Ait: 


to which but a small proportion of those ehiefly 
he 


economy to accumulate pen he pd means 
some capes a. but what guarantee has he that the needfal time will 

purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
examples of the distress caused by the 


majority of be. 


our of death unto 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its progress has been most satisfacto: 


upward of 1,100 Policies having been 
Issued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000. ragh of 


and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
tors have had the true izratification of witnessing the benefits tiowing from its establishment, 
id upon fourteen claims, chiefly for —— support of those who 
rived of him = Pye te 
officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both 
tions, = well as by the exercise of 

y moment when they might be . 
and there =A it is A- -4— _- not! 


depended for their su 
sements and the free rei 


to listen to th 
them without further soli 











who are i interested —— 


reasons which rendor one Life Office 
prosperity of 





ded, 


g 


Sor Py TJ 


lating surplus in 


le Colonial 
rough be The Canada”’ at the sa 
, as the additional ee | By om the se tecemulated 
ease of ex- 


and a high rate of 


now represented in the Province. 
in © 


; and another 
eT hece are not aliuied: to with any 


be aa 


now tra 





—— 


it. 





negra 


pa Pm 
ables of Rates. app [ "Emad to 
THOS. "a iting » Seer: 
Ling 8, Hamilton, C. W. 


and 


secured. 
upon his death, the utmost 
jaring his own life or a term of years) 


its general Sai by 
d com- 


require 


istribn- 
example, but all are not 
© friendly voice of 
juce many who need it a. to reflect 
to 8e- 


interest, local man- 
this Province, thus combining the chief 
er ot another, with those which must speak home to all 

inducing many to select this office 


es ceasens's justify the Directors in offerin; with perfect prudence rates of 
thn thoes of any othe, fie now reprnened in dhe Fi 

ges of management of 0! 

: six zene standing has in offecting in the whole a —. eyed of 


upon public 


they notice 
olicies 
year, ac- 
the assertion ny Sastre : 
ex- 

offices. 


with 
to the assured 


onies 





aes yy oa Ae 
Ships. 


PALESTINE, (New). 
VICTORIA 
WRGARRT EVANS eevee 
SOUTHAMPTON 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
HENDRIK HUDSON,.... 
AMAZON, on BW) ccvccses 
OCEAN 
AMER 
DEVONSHIRE 


Great care will be 





Intended 
tenant tercane to tall row New 
ortsmouth to land 


k's se mad oe 
‘Win. se Smith 
a 


These ships are all of the first class, 
taken that the Beds, 


York dey. 
and receive 
Masters, 


. E. G. Tinker 


3. C. W 


. 3. L. Spencer 


R. Hovey 
H. Griswold 
. Moore 
J. M. Lord 


Wines, Stores, 


8 now fixed at $75, outward, for pens adult, without wines an¢ 
msible for letters, parcels 


The price for cabin 
liquors. Neither the pon oF nor owners ¥ a ets will be r 
or sent by them, unless regular of Ladine are signed 


Days of Sailing from 
view Yorks 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day throughow 
the line of tee under the agency of the subscri 
om London on the undermentioned dates thesughes! 


passengers as usual, vis : 
Days of Sailing from 


on 

October 15... 
une 29... October 
July 11... Novem’r. 
July  23.:: Novem’r. 
-0. | August 4... Decem’r. 


. Decem. 25 





—— ... Decem’r. 
August 28... ——. 
Septem. 9., 
Septem. 21, 





and ars commanded by ae and experienced na navigators 


&c., are of the best description. 


erefor. Apply to 


ALEX’R WI 
BARING, BROTH 





> an GRISWOLD 
gE. MOR GAN, ona i N.Y 


& ©O., London, 


the pee. 
bers, are 





27 
8 
*” 
August 16.:; Decem’r. 14 
26 


— —_—_ 
. 





=o 























FROM LIVBRPOOL. 

































yeoeeees Santary ......7, 1854. 2900 000s pene 1884. 
seeeeses Mareh ..,...-18, “ Mdopeades stocoly @ 
reeeeceee ADMD IT. oe Pree 
Seeenenhy \~ Beaienaae arr Cicioeiinece aaa & 
pe cccccce MMMocc ccc cece ain Oana er 
teeeee Bc ccccscced ’ > tee eeee eeeteee » 

.Jume..... eth oa eoccere oseede a 

June , a begoecces 200 ene pnd 





Hees 


BoB 








septem Ti ibe o-_ * 

ES a reyes tees sq 

November. .. . .25, | Ride eb ot  ' - 
seed — ir Be Pacsceens a 


For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & OO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN SHIPLEY & ©0., Liverpoo eee 

KINNARD & Go., aA Austin Friars, London. 
otre Dame des V Victoires, Paris. 


& CO., 26 Rue N 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
sat ir 


ae owns owners pis. 4 Ae fe Ay. will not be accountable for 


bills of lading are paien, ; Low 


the value thereof expressed 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
_ FROM NRW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage». ..........+...8130 | Second Cabin Passage......... 066 068 cote 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage........ . e . $110 | Second Cabin Passage........... oes BO 
BQ™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
fake... 0000s 006d occneed Sepaim. Qmatien,. +2 02+ 20007 + 9000 0» apo AMES TAB 





Denne Venmet Caney 0 chens Wilto Night a6 Chel Gangs, heat Gagen en Chacbenas hep raes we get 
Ww. 
From 
BR, 2c0sdoat> ++e+-New York.. Wednesday... ........+..-Decem,. 13th 1654, 
ils o coh Vaan eens New York......... RUPEE 000 cocwescoces Decem, 27th ‘ 
America... ... 600 coc OB oe cect cocccce nesday.. eeoce —— 3rd 
Sines 0¢0. chee’ o+ee New pon. coer conse nesday.. ° , dan’ry. Wh “ 
Canada. See. See Wednesday,....... .Jan’ry. 17th ™ 
Africa... ...... 2c ew Bak... o. SO AG SR eee: *) Jan’ry. 24th “ 
et pene ay 
experienced sur; on board. 
The owners of these shit ships * ll not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J 
be us Stones, or Metals, Bills ot Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
Por freight or passage, ly to E. CUNARD 
wy 4 Bowling Green. 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAMSHIP OO. 
INTEND SAILING THEIR FAVOURITE STEAMSHIPS : 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Wylie 
OITY OF BALTIMORE, new), 2,533 tons, Capi. Robt. Leitch. 
CITY OF WASHINGTO (new), 2,700 tons, Capt. Robt. Leitch. 
KANGAROO, 1874 tons, Capt. 














FROM PHILADELPHIA. PROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of Manchester, Thursday, 18th Jan., 1855. | City of M Wednesday, 2th Dee. 1854. 
Kangaroo... about Thursday, ———— | Kangaroo. ..about Wednesday 

RATES OF PASSAGE, 

FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Baleats DATING « .0000 cvs cessescreceseed Soloce ‘2 | e 
Midship ‘‘ + Midsh im Bee es ww 
Forward “ J Feewaea @s Mb “ 





Inclading Steward’s Fees. 
weet THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. 

A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken from Philadelphia and Liverpool, 

and found in provisions. 

From Philadelphia. . . $25 | From Liverpool . . 300 
Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out theie 
friends, at corresponding rates. 

Drafts on Liverpool from £1 upwards. 
An experienced Surgeon will be earried on each h ship. 
All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 


~ Fo! eeighi assa, 1 SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
or e 
speameane . oe, cooly & 17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, or7 eA New York, 
and WILLIAM INMAN, Agent, 1 Tower Buil , Liverpool. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
TS GUA eo AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and powerful Steam~ 
Ey YORK,”’ 2,400 tons, and 500 a Rosert Craig, Comman: 
der, on %G Gow,”’ i962 Tons, and apo hones W. Cummine, 
built (in lent pay st compartments) “expressly for the trade! Delwenn New York and Glasgow, 
will sail as under: 
FROM NEW YORK. 

@LASGOW,. .+..-Saturdey, January 20th, 1855, oe noon. 

P Money—First Oabin (Saloon State Rooms) «..... +. se ++ +.990 

a “f Do. a ( mel &.) - e “Sidipedapo dace 


Third Class’—A limited number of third ~ tng be taken, supplied with provi- 
sions of good quality, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 5, MON, 


33 Broadway, N. ¥. 
New York City Bills or Gold only received for a. 
Intending rs are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ships being full, but to 
communicate at once with the Agent. 








NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 








WASHINGTON.......... Capt. KE. Cavendy. | H ecec cece coc cscs Onpt.B. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and 
Prorosep Dartss or Satting—1854. 
‘ew York, From Bremen. 
Hermann . PE tt RR Set 
Washington ......seeecces “Saturday, Feo. %...00025/Mareh 23 
Hermann. cseveessesee+s Babarday, Maroh 24... ee ril 20 
Washington ......-ss+ss.+... Saturday, April 21. 18 
Bormana aye a See ve vee ee see Baturday, May 4 
ashington .......++++s+++ +. Saturday, June 
Hermann. .. Saturday, July 10 
Washi Saturday, Aug. 7 
Hermann, . Satard ; 
Washington 0 
Hermann is 





FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK 
hington . 








Hermann ........ ++ oaneoeer Feb. 28| Was! A . Wednesday, Aug. 35 
Peccceee | Wednesday, 12 
a el Se 
eorTT a, ev. 
Hermann. °°" * Wed ys { 
Hermann ......- ; Wednesday, Jan. 2, 1686. 
Stopping at Southampton both going oe returning, they offer to pespengems prenseding proceeding to Lon- 
and Havre advan over any other route in e i enie tn moneg. 
a .< iterate Southampton or Bremen, first main saloon, $130 first 
cabin, lower saloon. 
All Letters and Newspapers m' through the Post Office, 
No Bills of Lading wi signed on the day of sailing. 
An surgeon is each steamer. 
i tite ©. H. SAND, 11 South William st.. New York. 
A. HEINEKEN 4 ©O., Bremen. 
GROSKEY & CO., 
Jan. 22—1 year WM. ISELIN. . Havre, 








PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


Googe LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
1st of each month, as follows :— New York. 


Bet SERNA o 0 2900 nsecer cree coves’ 
5 i BOP MCR EUG 66 c0ccndcate acco 
lst September 


eee ee ee eee eee es) 


February. 
16th June. 
a October. 


8T. DENIS, 
Follansbee, 










Mareb. 
gr. IOHOLAS, pee ian Mare 
Bragdon, master. . 16th November. 

4 
yoga, Yow Ona § Hea caf A 

’ SO eecen 16th a 
pe Soe .. anh 0a. 5a. 606 000° 0.08 0006 ne 
WILLIAM Lge August oped .2 16th September. 
Willard, } = . * teh ce aeeteeee vacidhadak*- a ; ; 16th January. 


4 


com! 
The pric: 


those actual! 


= 


ti 
? 


The foo et ee ae provided with aH requisite articl 
fort and convenience d commanded by men of experience in the tr trade. 


of is $100, iy witout wines wines nt wines of lignore. 
oods sent to be forwarded tree from y gear 
incurred. BOYD 4H OREN 











Se 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No, 10, PARK PLACE, 





